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RURAL IMPROVEMENT—AN ARBOR DAY INTEREST. 











BY HON. B. G. NORTHROP, LL. D., CLINTON, CONN. 





HE first Rural Improvement Association, 

so far as I know, was formed in New 
Haven in 1799, under the lead of James 
Hillhouse, the leading subscriber and man- 
ager. He called it the Village Green Asso- 
ciation, and secured asubscription of $1,500. 
One man, in the generosity of his great 
heart, subscribed five gallons of rum—as 
good as gold, according to the theory of 
that day. You may be sure it was not ben- 
zine, as you cannot be of what you get now. 
What has been the result of that grand en- 
terprise? Why, all the majestic elms, 
nearly, of New Haven, were planted then ; 
and it is due to that association, started at 
that time, that New Haven is known through- 
out the land and over the world as the ‘‘ Elm 
City,’’ while its beauty, acquired through 
these magnificent trees, has attracted great 
numbers of wealthy citizens, so that the an- 
nual taxes on the property there attracted 
by the existence of the great elms exceed by 
far all that the elms ever cost. 

As far as I can learn, the next volunteer 
association was founded about fifty years ago 
in Heidelberg. Suffice it to say, the efforts 
of that association in re-building the old cas- 
tle and repairing the magnificent drive-way 
up to it is the secret, together with the plant- 
Ing of their beautiful avenues and parks 
with fine trees, of the fact that you find, on 
an average, eight hundred English residents 
there, to say nothing of the hundreds that 
flock there from other sources. To name 
two or three other European illustrations— 








many of you have seen how attractive 
Baden-Baden and Weisbaden, in Germany, 
and Interlaken, in Switzerland, have been 
made by similar rural adornments. The 
Swiss understand making their homes attrac- 
tive. Out of 485,000 households, about 
465,000 in Switzerland are householders. 
You can not match that in America; and 
there are no people on the face of this globe, 
unless it be the Japanese, who love their 
country more and are more devoted in its 
interests than are the Swiss. 

More than a century ago a grand work 
was accomplished, though not by a rural 
improvement association, in a town in Con- 
necticut. It was the town of Stratford. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, once rector at Strat- 
ford, and afterwards president of Kings 
College—since the Revolution, Columbia 
College—New York City, visiting England 
and the estate of Alexander Pope, at Twick- 
enham, was struck by the beauty of the 
Syrian willow growing there. The tradition 
is, that about a hundred and fifty years ago 
an English merchant, doing business in 
Aleppo and Smyrna, brought the poet a 
package of figs incased in a basket of un- 
peeled osiers. Noticing that one of the 
scions penetrating into the moist figs was 
budding, Pope carefully planted it. Thence 
grew the famous Twickenham willow that 
became a favorite with the poet, and, finally, 
with the English people. President John- 
son brought scions to Stratford, whence it 
was widely spread through New England 
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and New York. This incident intensified 
the interest of the Johnson family in tree- 
planting, who took the lead in this grand 
work in Stratford. No town of its size on 
the shore line between New York and Bos- 
ton is adorned with so many stately, ancient 
trees as this. Much as this willow was ad- 
mired for fprivate grounds, with its long, 
drooping pendants, it was not deemed best 
for public streets, for which the elm, maple, 
plane, and other natives were wisely pre- 
ferred. Now there is nothing but its broad 
avenues, adorned with noble trees, especially 
to distinguish Stratford from any other of a 
dozen places along the shore line ; but, not- 
withstanding the nuisance of mosquitoes 
(bred in the adjoining salt marshes), Strat- 
ford has attracted many wealthy men, 
through the exceeding beauty of its streets 
and avenues. No one goes there without 
offering up a sentiment of thanksgiving to 
old Dr. Johnson for the controlling influ- 
ence he exerted in the beautifying of the 
town. 

- But of more recent Improvement Associa- 
tions, Stockbridge, Massachusetts, was the 
pioneer, and that one was started by Mary 
Hopkins, the niece of President Mark 
Hopkins, of Williams College. There was 
no general law of incorporation at that 
time, but a special act was passed, and that 
has been in operation some twenty-eight 
years, and what has been the result? When 
the association began its work, Stockbridge 
was a wild, rugged place. I remember it 
when, insmy boyhood, I traveled through 
the Housatonic valley. Now it is, by far, 
the most beautiful town in all New England. 
When Miss Hopkins, now Mrs. J. C. Good- 
rich, inaugurated this association (and it 
may be a good hint to continue this plan of 
having an annual festival), the idea wus 
adopted of having, on the fourth Wednes- 
day in August, a gathering of the people 
from all parts of the town, on a common 
platform, without reference to party or de- 
nomination, and that idea has been carried 
out and kept up tothis day. They claim 
that nature has always smiled upon them, 
and that they have sunny heavens above 
them on anniversary day. They have had 
poems, addresses, and post-prandial speeches, 
and the reunions have done them godd, and 
stirred them to new enterprise and energy. 

One of the grandest results of these asso- 
ciations, as it should ever be, is the promo- 
tion of fraternal feeling. In many country 
towns there is needless strife. Such aliena- 


tions destroy the charms of country homes. 
Everything should be done to bind the 
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people together in the ties of a common 
interest, and you can do that in no way so 
well as by bringing them to work together, 

I happened to be called upon to give the 
anniversary address at the quarter-centennial 
at Stockbridge, and as the treasurer read his 
report, after giving certain details, he said: 
‘*Every acre of land and every homestead 
in Stockbridge has appreciated by reason of 
the work of this association.’’ As many of 
you know, wealthy men have been attracted 
thither from far and near. Meeting a 
wealthy New York merchant up there, one 
day, I said: ‘* What brought you here?”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said he, ‘‘I happened to be 
passing through Stockbridge one summer, 
and I noticed how neat the streets were, and 
how the grounds and surroundings of the 
houses were adorned, and I thought a home 
here would have increased attractions and a 
higher value.’’ 

And so he put up his: elegant mansion 
there, and the same has been done by many 
others, and Stockbridge is full of the homes 
of wealthy people. 

What has their Improvement Association 
done there? ‘They first looked out for the 
planting of trees, and after all the streets 
were amply supplied, they turned their at- 
tention to the sidewalks. Every one agreed 
there to look out for his own frontage. 
I remember driving around the place on one 
occasion with the lady who founded the as- 
sociation, and if anywhere, three, four, five, 
or six miles away from the centre, she 
found weeds growing in the roadway, she 
jogged the memory of the farmer, and the 
road was cleaned by those who owned the 
adjoining property. As one thing led to 
another, there soon came along a former 
son of Stockbridge, and, seeing what had 
been done, he said: ‘‘I must have a hand 
in this,’ and so he gave them $20,000 for a 
library. Another man said: ‘‘I will join 
in this good work, and give them a library 
building.’’ So they have there a beautiful 
library and reading-room, and keep it in 
operation. It all springs from the interest 
awakened among the whole people by 4 
Village Improvement Association. ; 

As I have intimated, one of the prime 
ends which we keep in view in the fifty or 
sixty associations which we have in Connec- 
ticut, is to cultivate public spirit, and foster 
town pride. These are sentiments of great 
value, and the want of them is greatly to be 
deplored, for it indicates a serious defect of 
character. The man who does not love to 
honor and cherish the town that gave him 
birth has no heart in his bosom. I have in 
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mind a railway king, a millionaire, who 
never visits the town where he first saw 
the light, but leaves his old homestead to 
decay, and neglect, and slight; and his 
character corresponds with his actions. The 
cold, selfish, sinister soul is sterile in heroic 
virtues, but the sentiment which honors 
one’s homestead and one’s town, is noble 
and ennobling. It is a prime element of 
true manhood and has ever characterized 
the greatest and best of men. 

I need not say a word on the prospective 
influence of such an association in promoting 
public health. Some of our country towns, 
naturally favorable to health and longevity, 
have suffered fearfully and needlessly from 
the ravages of diseases, evidently caused by 
neglect of hygienic laws. In many towns, 
great improvement has been made in the 
matter of drainage, removal of waste, and 
guarding wells and water supplies from im- 
purities. 

Such an association will, I am confident, 
accomplish grand results in improving the 
roads and roadsides and planting trees, not 
ouly within the town limits, but in creating 
a hea!thy public sentiment which will extend 
the good work through all the approaches to 
the town. 

Many of the roads in England and France 
are made enchanting by these continuous 
lines of trees. You remember the story of 
the two men who laid a wager that each 
could tell the prettiest region in England, 
and they chose an umpire, and paid him the 
money. ‘Then each wrote his decision, and, 
on handing them over to the umpire, it was 
found that the choice of the one was the 
road from Kenilworth to Coventry, and the 
other’s selection was the road from Coventry 
to Kenilworth; and the main attraction of 
this road was the magnificent trees that 
shaded the route. Among those trees, some 
of you will remember that grand old tree, 
the cedar of Lebanon. It is not of very 
rapid growth, but it is worth trying, and 
your children and children’s children will 
thank you for it. I have no doubt it may 
be grown here. It thrives in Philadelphia. 
My friend at my right was educated at East 
Hartford, and he remembers the grand old 
avenues of elms there. I can hardly tell 
you how magnificent those triple rows of 
trees are. When the French forces under 
Rochambeau were stationed at East Hart- 
ford, for their winter quarters, Rochambeau, 
according to the traditions of that day, said: 
“Now, boys, let’s give them a specimen of 
French taste.’’ Just at that time the Gov- 
ernment had been in the habit of planting 
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trees on the waysides in France for hundreds 


of miles. So the boys set to work and 
planted those magnificent elms, which occur 
at short intervals from Windsor down 
through East Hartford to Glastenbury. 
Grander ones it would be hard to find. 
Thanks to Rochambeau. 

One of the aims of village improvement 
should be the making of sidewalks. There 
is room for much to be done in that direc- 
tion here. Perhaps the gravel is not at 
hand. The ordinary coal ashes spread 
along, the coarser below and the finer on 
top, make a very good substitute, and it can 
very easily and cheaply be accomplished. 

To quicken the intellectual life of the people 
is one aim of these associations. ‘The found- 
ing of libraries is an important aid in this 
direction. The supply of good books in- 
creases the demand. A taste for books has 
been awakened in many towns by a well- 
selected library, where the improvement has 
been as marked in the quality as in the 
quantity of the books read. Such a library 
naturally becomes the pride and treasure of 
a town, rendering it a more desirable place 
of residence, and adding attractions to 
every intelligent home within its limits. 

An annual festival, under the direction of 
the Rural Improvement Association, tends 
to deepen public interest in this work, and to 
fraternize the whole people of a town. In 
some towns, literary exercises, addresses, 
and music fill the programme, and occasion- 
ally, though not commonly, a collation and 
post-prandial speeches become another bond 
of union and fellowship. In the rigid, and 
sometimes frigid, state of rural life too often 
found among us, we need more heartily to 
cultivate the social amenities and learn the 
art of ‘‘ turning work into play.’’ The sup- 
posed monotony and dullness of country life 
drive many tothe city. It is wise for our 
farmers to multiply occasions for social en- 
joyment. The Arbor Day festival may help 
to counteract the tendency of rural life to is- 
olation and seclusion, lifting out of the ruts 
of a plodding monotony, promoting neigh- 
borly feeling, and strengthening social ties. 
The rural laborers in Switzerland and Ger- 
many socialize far more than American 
farmers. Their festive spirit isa strongly- 
marked feature of their character. It is 
manifested in the family, in neighborhood 
greetings and meetings, in schools, in rifle 
feasts, in processions, and various social 
gatherings. They have a passion for nature, 
and love to frequent their beautiful groves 
and gardens. This genial spirit is every- 
where fostered by music, both vocal and in- 
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strumental. As a result, there is an inex- 
pressible something in the German char- 
acter that carries mirthful and happy child- 
hood into old age, giving an added charm 
to social life, and lightness and cheer to 
sober work. 
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NUMBERS AND THEIR EXPRESSION. 
BY E. E. WHITE, LL.D. 


HE failure to make a clear distinction 
between mumders and their expression is 
still a common error in elementary instruc- 
tion in arithmetic.. This error is sometimes 
made by good arithmeticians, and it even 
lurks in several of the later text-books. 
Their fundamental rules contain such state- 
ments as ‘‘add the figures in the first 
column,’’ ‘‘ when a figure in the subtrahend 
is greater than the corresponding figure in 
the minuend,”’ ‘‘ multiply the multiplicand 
by each of the figures of the multiplier in 
succession,’’ ‘‘ divide the fewest of the left- 
hand figures of the dividend that will contain 
it, by the divisor,’’ etc. In these, and like 
expressions, figures are considered numbers. 
A number is a numerical quantity, and 
its existence and nature do not depend on 
its expression. The number seven, for ex- 
ample, has three common expressions, viz., 
seven, 7, and VII. ‘These are three ex- 
pressions of the same number. ‘There is no 
such thing as a word number, an Arabic 
number, or a Roman number. The number 
seven may be expressed by the word seven, 
the Arabic character 7, and the Roman let- 
ters VII. Each of the digital numbers may 
be expressed by nearly as many words as 
there are different languages. 

This confusing of numbers and their ex- 
pression appears in several current defini- 
tions of a fraction, and expecially of a deci- 
mal fraction. A fraction has been defined 
as ‘fan expression of one or more of the 
equal parts of a unit,’’—an accurate defini- 
tion if the words ‘‘an expression of’’ be 
omitted. The definitions of several exellent 
authors make the existence of a decimal 
fraction depend on its expression im figures 
with a decimal point and without an ex- 
pressed denominator. The surest way to 
correct such a misconception is to determine 
whether there is such a numerical quantity 
as a decimal fraction. If there is such a 


number, it must exist independent of its ex- 
pression, whatever this may be. 

All fractions have their origin in the divi- 
sion of a unit into equal parts, one or more 
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of these equal parts being a fraction of the 
unit. A unit may be divided into any num- 
ber of equal parts, as into halves, fourths, 
eighths, sixteenths, thirds, sixths, twelfths, 
fifths, tenths, twentieths, etc. This is the 
common division of a unit, and the resulting 
fraction is called a common fraction. A unit 
may also be divided into tenths, hundredths, 
thousandths, etc.—the unit being divided 
into ten equal parts, the tenths into ten 
equal parts, the hundredths into ten equal 
parts, etc. This is a decimal division of 
a unit, and the resulting fraction is called 
a decimal fraction. It is thus seen that a 
decimal fraction 1s a numerical quantity, and 
as such it exists independent of its expres- 
sion, the same as any other fraction or any 
other number. A fraction is one or more 
of the equal parts of a unit; and a@ decimal 
fraetion ts one or more of the decimal parts of 
a unit. If a decimal fraction is not one or 
more of the decimal parts of a unit, it has no 
existence as a numerical quantity. 

It is true that a decimal fraction may be 
expressed in figures ‘* by means of a decimal 
point and without the denominator ex- 
pressed,’’ but this peculiar expression is not 
the decimal fraction. When a decimal frac- 
tion is expressed 7” words no decimal point 
is used and the denominator is expressed ; 
as seven tenths, twenty-five hundredths, forty 
thousandths, etc. Any fraction may be ex- 
pressed in at least two modes ; as three-fifths 
and % (also *, and 3-5). There are three 
modes of expressing a decimal fraction ; as 
seven tenths, v5 and .7, the last being pecu- 
liar to decimal fractions, and hence being 
called the decimal form. 

It is to be observed that seven-tenths, 75, 
and .7 do not express different fractions, 
but the same fraction ; and hence if the frac- 
tion expressed by .7 is a decimal fraction, 
the fraction expressed by seven-tenths and 
zs is also a decimal fraction. It is the one 
identical fraction that is expressed by the 
three modes. On the contrary, 34 and .75 
express egua/ fractions, but not the same 
fraction. The fractional part is not the same 
and the number of parts is not the same. 
The expressions seven-tenths, 7%, and .7 ex- 
press the same fraction the fractional part 
being the same (tenths) and the number of 
parts (seven) being the same. 

All uncertainty respecting the true nature 
of a decimal fraction may be removed by a 
careful consideration of such questions as the 
following : 

Which existed first,"the decimal fraction 
or its peculiar decimal expression, the thing 
or its sign? 
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Can a decimal fraction be expressed 7” 
words ? If not, how can a pupil read a deci- 
mal fraction? If not, how can a teacher dic- 
tate decimal fractions for pupils to express in 
figures? 

A pupil writes on the board .75 and thinks 
«seventy-five hundredths.’’ Is the fraction 
which he ¢hinks a decimal fraction? If not, 
why not? 

There is a clear and wide distinction be- 
tween a decimal fraction and its expression 
‘‘with the decimal point and without the 
denominator expressed.”’ 

If the decimal point be an essential part 
of a decimal fraction, such a fraction can 
only exist on blackboard, slate, paper, or 
other material substance. It exists only as 
sensible characters, and has no existence in 
the mind or as a numerical quanity. The 
fact is that a decimal fraction is a xuméer, 
and as such does not exist in the eye! 

The error of confusing numbers and their 
expression is most serious in the first lessons 
in arithmetic. Many teachers use figures 
from the first as numbers, taking no pains to 
make a clear distinction between numbers 
and their signs—an error akin to the teach- 
ing of words as ideas. 

There is a kindred error in confounding 
numbers with objects. A group of objects 
that represents a number to the eye, is con- 
ceived to be the number itself. The teacher 
says to her pupils, ‘‘ Show me the number 
three,’’ and a pupil holds up three fingers. 
Now, it is not the group of three fingers 
that is the number three; but the ¢hreeness 
of the fingers—the how many in the group. 
This suggests the possibility of keeping 
pupils numbering, combiffing, and separat- 
ing groups of objects so long that it may be 
difficult to wsense their conception of num- 
ber—to secure the easy apprehension of 
number without reference to sensible objects. 
Pupils should fass (not too early) from 
numbers represented by objects in sight and 
not in sight (imagined) to the abstract num- 
bers. 

The statement has often been made that 
a child cannot think an abstract number. 
If the word ‘‘ think’’ is used in the sense of 
image, the statement is obviously true, for 
all images or sense-concepts are necessarily 
particular and concrete. But if the word 
“‘think’’ is used in the sense of apprehend, 
the statement is misleading. No.one really 
knows a number until he apprehends it ab- 
stractly ; that ‘is, until he apprehends the 
abstract number. When a child can think 
seven as more than three, without imagining 
seven particular objects and three like par- 
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ticular objects, he apprehends both seven 
and three as abstract numbers. 

But the more common error, by far, is 
the teaching of the words and figures that 
represent numbers before the numbers are 
known either concretely or abstractly. In 
all elementary teaching, it is important that 
clear distinctions be made between ideas 
and words, between numerical quantities 
and relations and their expression. 

American Teacher. 
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A TEACHER’S WEAKNESS. 








OTHING can be more unwise than for 

a teacher to fly into a passion in the 
presence of his pupils. Such folly is disas- 
trous to good government, and nearly always 
ends in mortification and self-abasement to 
the teacher, who is deserving of all the hu- 
miliation he thus brings upon himself. The 
following laughable incident describes the 
embarrassing position in which a teacher 
placed himself by not bridling his tongue 
when he should have done so: 

‘‘T left my pencil lying on my desk a 
moment ago,’’ said an irritable teacher in 
one of our city schools. ‘‘I cannot find it 
now.”’ 

Nothing was said by the pupils. 

‘‘T am very sure I left it right here,’’ said 
the teacher, hastily turning over the books 
and papers on his desk. 

‘Perhaps it is in one of your desk- 
drawers,’’ suggested a pupil. All the 
drawers are pulled out angrily. 

‘* No, it isn’t here; I knew it wasn’t. I 
left it right on this desk just before this class 
came up to recite,’’ was the frowning reply, 
in which was conveyed the delicate insinu- 
ation that some member of the class had 
taken the pencil. 

The teacher searches again all his pockets 
and says, sharply,— 

“‘I’m Positive that some one in this room 
knows where that pencil is. I want it re- 
turned to this desk immediately.’’ 

No one moves. 

‘¢T will have that pencil again, if I have 
to search every desk in this room. Have 
you got it, Harry Johnson ?’’ 

Because Harry Johnson was the most mis- 
chievous boy in school was a poor excuse for 
the teacher’s accusing question, and it was 
little wonder the boy angrily replied,— 

‘*No sir; I haven’t.’’ 

‘¢ Well, some one has, and that’s all there is 
about it ; and it has been deliberately stolen 
from this desk.’’ 
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At that moment a grinning little urchin 
held up his hand. 

‘*If you please, teacher, the 
sticking behind your ear.’’ 

But the teacher lost that day what he 
could never find again—the respect of his 
pupils. Central School Journal. 
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FUTURE READING OF THE PUPIL. 
INFLUENCE OF TEACHER UPON IT. 


VERY one has noticed how easily chil- 
dren memorize. Teachers formerly took 
advantage of this fact and imposed tasks 
upon children which necessarily resulted in 
evil. Almost everything was memorized— 
rules in arithmetic, whole pages of geog- 
raphy and history. Happily that time is 
gone, and another and better era has opened 
in education. But the power of the memory 
may be made a very important factor in the 
child’s education. 

Things memorized in childhood are re- 
tained in the mind longer and more vividly 
than those committed to memory in later 
years. ‘This is so evident to all, from indi- 
vidual experience, that it would seem un- 
necessary to call attention to it. The lessons 
and verses of childhood come to us over 
and over again, while those learned in later 
years come to us with much more difficulty. 

This cannot be explained by saying the 
lessons learned in childhood were childish 
lessons, and contained simple, childish 
thoughts. Children memorize more readily 
than older people things beyond their com- 
prehension. The principle is so well known 
that in many of our schools children are 
given gems of poetry to memorize that con- 
tain thoughts above their present under- 
standing. ‘These gems are retained in the 
memory and reproduced with greater pleas- 
ure as the meaning of the hidden thought is 
presented to the learner in after years. The 
writer memorized the following verses when 
he could not fully understand their entire 
meaning: 

O Thou, whose infant feet were found 

Within Thy Father's shrine ; 
Whose years with changeless virtue crowned, 
Were all alike divine; 
Dependent on Thy bounteous breath, 
We seek Thy grace alone, 
In childhood, manhood, age and death, 
To keep us still Thine own. 


As years went by, new beauty was seen in 
them ; hidden thoughts came to light, and 
were barriers against discouragement and 
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disappointment. Superintendent Peaslee 
gives a stanza in his ‘‘ Graded Selections for 
Memorizing,’’ which was committed to 
memory in childhood by an aunt of the late 
Dr. J. G. Holland. She repeated it at the 
age of ninety, with as much readiness as she 
had done in early years. Numerous in- 
stances come to all illustrating this truth. 

Recognizing, then, the facility with which 
children memorize, and the almost wonder- 
ful power of retaining such things in the 
memory to old age, let us notice the influ- 
ence the teacher may have on the future 
reading of his pupils. 

Stanzas from acertain author to be memo- 
rized will lead to a desire for further knowl- 
edge of that author’s writings, and also of 
his biography. Wise sayings of great men 
will foster a longing to know more of these 
men, and of what made them great. Truths 
of morality will create a longing for some- 
thing better than they have known. Pupils 
thus taught will seek after those books which 
hold up to them the beauties and everlasting 
good of pure and useful lives. Such pupils 
will soon learn that in books they have the 
best thoughts of men, and good books are 
always good company. 

If the teacher will once lead his pupils to 
become interested in a good book, and have 
them read it understandingly, and can then 
direct them in selecting several others that 
they should read when an opportunity is. 
presented, he may, perhaps, be instrumental 
in saving some one from ruin; or at least 
have the satisfaction of knowing that by the 
reading of such books, his pupils’ minds. 
have been filled with pure thoughts and de- 
sires. . 

The way to keep evil thoughts out of the 
mind is to fill the mind with good thoughts. 
The way to keep boys and girls from reading 
pernicious literature is to create such a fas- 
cination for good books that they will have 
no desire to read evil ones. There is such 
a thing as creating so great a love for virtue 
that obscenity and profanity will be inwardly 
abhorred wherever found. But merely hat- 
ing vice isnotenough. Pupils must be kept 
away from it in every form. This is done 
by leading their thoughts in the opposite di- 
rection. 

If the teacher shows them under his teach- 
ing the beauty and success of a noble life, 
the power and influence of an honest and 
sincere purpose for the good of others, and 
then leads them to study the lives and char- 
acters of men and women who have made the 
world better by their deeds; to seek after 
the principles that permeated the lives of 
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such persons, and direct them to use their 
spare moments in learning the thoughts of 
the wisest, as contained in their books, he 
will be God’s minister to a high and noble 
purpose. The teacher can try to do all this ; 
if he fails to attempt it, he fails to do his 
plain duty. 

Many a boy has had his aspirations height- 
ened, and his ardor quickened, as he lis- 
tened to the story of self-denial and want, 
and heroic labor of Garfield and Lincoln. 
Many a boy has gone to his work with a de- 
termination to do some good in spite of his 
surroundings. The story of Wickliffe, or 
Luther, or Mrs. Somerville, or Benjamin 
Franklin, has been the means of putting a 
new life into many who had but meagre 
knowledge of the great purpose of life. 
Such lives are as beacon lights on life’s 
tempestuous sea, to which the eye turns 
from the dark and turbulent waters, to catch 
a gleam that shall give new hope to the de- 
spondent heart, and give nerve and renewed 
vigor to the arm that shall press on until the 
soul rests in the peaceful haven of eternal 
truth. 

Did you ever sit down with Dr. Holland’s 
‘‘ Letters to Young People,’’ and as you read 
it, think how much good such a book as 
that would do in the hands of your older 
pupils? ‘To pupils who are old enough to 
read books outside of school, such a book 
would give a start in the right direction, 
that would help them through many diff- 
culties which young people have, and lead 
them to read other books of merit. Can 
any one tell how much good would result 
from reading such a book, and becoming 
thoroughly imbued with the truths con- 
tained in it ? 

Many pupils go to homes of poverty, 
and perhaps of turmoil and trouble. They 
have few books or pleasures of any kind. 
Do you try to get a book for them, that 
they can gain pleasure or profit outside of 
school? Do you belong to the Teachers’ 
Library Association, that you may get Haw- 
thorne’s «True Stories from New England 
History,’’ or some other good work? Did 
you ever think that many children go home 
with better thoughts only to meet with dis- 
couragement ? Have you tried to help them 
outside of the school room? 

The books we read exert a wonderful in- 
fluence on our lives and thoughts, whether 
good or bad. Theteacher has it within his 
power to almost entirely control the present 
reading, and direct the future, of his pupils. 
He has the two-fold advantage of early impres- 
sions and retentive memory. The imagina- 
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tion is susceptible of receiving impressions 
for good. He may bend the twig in the 
right direction. Not only this, but he can 
prune away numerous faulty growths that 
are already developing themselves. 

But he should never forget that ‘‘charac- 
ter teaches above our wills.’’ 

Unless he has the moral qualifications he 
ought to have, his teaching will not come 
up to the full standard of success. He can- 
not recommend the right books, unless he 
has read them and knows their contents. A 
mother once said she read every book that 
came into her home, before it went into the 
hands of the children. That was the right 
way. Could you make that your practice 
in regard to the reading of your pupils? 

Then, with the power of directing the 
future reading of our pupils, and with the 
influence for good which every teacher can 
exert over his pupils, let us be careful to 
wield that influence in such a way as to do 
good to the future men and women of our 
land, broadening their sphere of usefulness, 
deepening their devotion to truth, and good 
of human kind. Penna. Teacher. 


—_— 


TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGY. 





BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 





PECIAL reference ‘‘ shall be given to al- 

coholic drinks, stimulants, and narcot- 
ics.’’ What are narcotics? Every child has 
had his foot or hand ‘‘asleep’’ so soundly 
that the sense of feeling was for the time 
nearly or quite destroyed. Many children 
know by experience or report the effect of 
laughing-gas, ether, or chloroform, as used 
by the dentist. Cases of paralysis, more or 
less complete, are so common that they may 
often be used as illustrations. When the 
sense of feeling is lost, we say the nerves are 
deadened, or paralyzed,—in the arm, foot, 
or some other part of the body. ‘Any 
substance that deadens the nerves is a nar- 
cotic.”’ 

Tobacco is one of the most common as 
well as most injurious of the narcotics. A 
brief abstract of its growth and preparation 
for market may properly precede the sketch 
of its physiological action. Europeans first 
found it in this country, under cultivation 
by the Indians, It requires excellent soil 
and careful attention ; is grown in most of 
our eastern states, and in Germany, Sweden, 
Russia, and various Asiatic countries. Its 
seeds. are so minute that a thimble-full of 
them, if all germinated and grew, would 
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furnish plants enough tostockanacre. The 
leaves are dried on the stalks, then stripped 
and ‘‘cured.’’ The principal poison in to- 
bacco is micotine. ‘* The vapor of a single 
drop of nicotine will make the air of a room 
insupportable.’’ ‘One drop of it will killa 
dog in from half a minute to three minutes.”’ 
The use of tobacco on a wound or sore, 
whether by an infusion of the leaves or as a 
poultice, has often proved fatal. The oil of 
tobacco,—that which gives the odor to old 
pipes,—is another virulent poison. 

The danger of the use of tobacco by chil- 
dren cannot be too strongly presented. The 
subject is somewhat difficult, because ‘‘ the 
weed ’’ is in such general use. But the tes- 
timony of physicians as to its effect on im- 
mature bodies and minds, is practically 
uniform. If a boy or girl (for girls are 
learning to use cigarettes) reaches the age of 
sixteen without beginning to use tobacco, 
the chances of their using it in after-life are 
greatly lessened. It is the cigarette-smokers 
of six to ten years, the little fellows who de- 
liberately smoke into each other’s open 
mouths, the pale enfeebled children who in- 
herit the appetite for narcotics, and come 
from homes steeped in tobacco-smoke, the 
boys who think it manly to smoke, and 
cowardly not to acquire the habit—it is such 
as these who will become, to a large extent, 
the drunkards, criminals, and paupers of the 
next generation. 

Try to ascertain,—/for your private know- 
ledge,—the personal experience of your class 
concerning tobacco. One earnest teacher 
adopted with success the plan of asking his 
scholars to promise not to use alcohol and 
tobacco while members of the school, with- 
out first requesting the principal to withdraw 
their names from the pledge-roll. 

‘¢ The pledge is loose,’’ writes this faith- 
ful teacher: ‘‘ perhaps the ‘ easiest to take’ 
of any you ever saw; but therein lies its 
strength, for when a student wishes to be re- 
leased it gives me an opportunity to labor 
with him personally. I have had four re- 
quests to be ‘let off’ on the tobacco part, 
but I persuaded all but one to let it alone.”’ 

The New Hampshire legislature has just 
enacted a law forbidding the sale or gift of 
tobacco in any form to persons under six- 
teen years of age. Tell the pupils of this, 
and show them that the state has a right to 
protect herself agalnst future citizens who 
shall be weak, mentally and physically. In 
accord with this is the action of the national 
government in connection with the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis. The 
board appointed by the government to con- 
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sider the subject of the use of tobacco by the 
cadets of the academy, report as follows: 
‘* No doubt exists among medical men as to 
the injurious effects of tobacco upon the 
growing organisms and mental powers of the 
young.. . . The board are of opinion, 
therefore, that the regulations against the 
use of tobacco in any form cannot be too 
stringent ; and, further, that while smoking 
should be wholly interdicted, especial care 
should be taken to prevent the introduction 
of chewing, the more deleterious practice.”’ 
Tobacco has a specific effect on the bones, 
stunting their growth, and threatening us 
with a coming generation of inferior stature, 
as well as enfeebled mental powers. 
N. £. Journal of Education. 


—— 
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SCHOOLS IN FRANCE. 








|S ighiory tse when so much is being said 

about the undue pressure put upon young 
children in the schools, the reader will be 
interested to learn how such matters are con- 
ducted in France at one of the best public 
schools here, though one of comparatively 
recent origin. ‘The Ecole Monge has pub- 
lished a pamphlet, in which the whole sys- 
tem of education is set forth in simple lan- 
guage. Monge is a big school, numbering 
hundreds of pupils, but its division into 
several sub-schools does away with all the 
troubles and drawbacks of over-crowding. 

No corporal punishment is administered 
at French schools, The worst that can be- 
fal the offending pupil is a short period of 
solitary confinement; but this is rarely re- 
sorted to, and a public reprimand is usually 
found sufficient. Pupils are only permitted 
to begin Latin when they have been thor- 
oughly grounded in their own language, 
geography, arithmetic, and the rudiments of 
history and German—that is to say, about 
their eleventh or twelfth year. Until the 
age of nine the boys are exclusively under 
the care and supervision of female professors. 
The Ecole Monge is the only boys’ school 
where lady teachers are employed, the routine 
of the university not permitting such an in- 
novation in the Lycees. 

The programme of education between the 
sixth and ninth year includes French read- 
ing,«grammar, recitation and composition, 
ancient and Bible history, taught orally, and 
the geography of Europe, more especially of 
France, the four rules of arithmetic, German 
writing and reading, with pronunciation and 
conversation, besides object teaching and 
natural history, rendered as attractive as pos- 
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sible. Often the lady professors take a fable 
of La Fontaine as a text, and describe the 
habits of birds and animals mentioned 
therein. ; 

The young pupil is occupied thirty-three 
hours in a week, and ten hours devoted to 
instructive reading, German conversation 
and games. Only once in the course of each 
day is the pupil kept at his desk so much as 
an hour and a quarter at a time, and that is 
after his first arrival at school. During the 
rest of the day the studies are divided by 
half-hours of recreation or gymnastics. 


eee, 


FORESTRY CONGRESS. 





EAR reader, did you ever attend a meet- 

ing of the American Forestry Congress? 
Well, I suppose not, for but few persons 
comparatively have attended any of these 
meetings. And, indeed, the one held in 
Boston in October last, was but the fourth 
since the society was organized. But really 
all our school teachers would have been bene- 
fited could they have been present at this 
meeting. It was exceedingly interesting, 
and they would teach better for knowing 
what would have been learned there. 

I wish every school could have a set of 
those specimens of the different kinds of 
woods. Indeed, I hope many of the 
teachers who read Zhe /ournal will get 
them. They are put up in little packages 
of twenty-four varieties, and sent to any ad- 
dress by Charles W. Spurr, 35 Bedford 
street, Boston. His post-office box is No. 
3072. They are specimens of natural woods, 
in veneers and backed with paper, and the 
price is ten cents a package. Then Mr. 
Spurr has a great variety of wood work suit- 
able for schools. I desire cordially to com- 
mend his work to the attention of teachers 
everywhere. 

President Warren Higley made an admira- 
ble address at the opening of this Congress. 
He drew attention to the importance of the 
movement for the restoration of our forests 
as touching the agricultural, climatic, and 
commercial interests. The various causes 
bringing about the waste of our forest trees 
were referred to, and the speaker said that 
fires and browsing animals caused more de- 
struction than even the axe of the woodman. 
He cited statistics from the United Siates 
census of 1880, and stated that the total 
value of the products of our forests is $800,- 
000,000, being ten times that of all our 
mines of gold and silver, and far more than 
any of our crops. The amount of capital 





invested in the lumber business in 1880 was 
$181,000,000. The speaker claimed that 
climates and the culture of the soil would be 
greatly improved, and the water supply 
would be more abundant, from the conserva- 
tion of our trees. ‘The importance of im- 
parting a salutary knowledge on these sub- 
jects in the public schools was referred to, 
and also that of organizing special local 
movements for the promotion of forest con- 
servation. 

In the afternoon of the first day an ad- 
dress was delivered by Vice Prest. N. H. 
Egleston, chief of the Forestry Divison of 
the Department of Agriculture, giving facts 
in regard to the present state of American 
forestry. He exhibited a large colored chart 
showing the proportion of forests and waste 
and cultivated land in the various states of 
the Union. He pointed out that we are 
destroying our forests at the rate of a section 
of country equal to the state of Rhode 
Island every five days, or to the state of 
Massachusetts every thirty days. In closing 
he said: We may well inquire how long the 
forests can endure this drain, how long the 
country can bear this rapid destruction of 
the most important material element of its 
prosperity. We may well inquire, and ask 
the country to inquire with us most earnestly, 
what can be done to lessen this destruction 
or avoid its threatening consequences. 
More than one-fifth of this annual destruc- 
tion—that occasioned by forest fires—is 
preventable and ought to be stopped. The 
growth of new forests demands every reason- 
able encouragement. The destruction of 
the forests is our destruction. Our prosper- 
ity, our existence, depend upon their preser- 
vation. 

In the evening the opening speech was by 
His Excellency Governor Robinson, who 
expressed a welcome to the Forestry Con- 
gress to Massachnsetts. He pointed out that 
Massachusetts was the first commonwealth to 
show appreciation of her forest trees and to 
take measures to protect them, in a manner 
in keeping with objects of this Congress, and 
had enacted strict penalties against their 
wanton destruction. Agriculture in this 


-state did not compare favorably with that 


in the western states. The land of Massa- 
chusetts had been to a large extent cleared of 
trees—‘‘ reclaimed,’’ as it has been called. 
He drew attention to the pressing import- 
ance of the water question, and stated that 
the matter of conserving the forest trees has 
an important bearing in this connection. 
The healthful advantages of forest air had 
proved of great importance, of which the 
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forests of Maine had been standing witnesses. 
In closing, Governor Robinson again wel- 
comed the members of the Congress, and ex- 
pressed his warm interest in the movement. 
Dr. George B. Loring drew attention to 
the great value of forests, especially with ref- 
erence to the commercial value of the lumber 
trade. He referred to the fact that the city 
of Bangor has grown up within his own re- 
membrance, and is due to the development 
of the lumber trade. At present the value 
of the lumber trade is greater than almost 
all our annual products from other sources. 
He drew attention to the great uncertainty 
of growth in the planting of trees which are 
not native here, and drew from this the in- 
ference that we should plant as much as pos- 
sible from the seed, and should select those 
that are natives of the soil. Referring to 
legislation on the subject of forest conserva- 
tion, he said that if the state of New York 
has any laws- respecting the Adirondacks 
which are in advance of those of Massachu- 
setts, he hoped they would be added to the 
already excellent legislation of this state. 
On the second day many papers were read, 
which we have not time to speak of, but we 
must briefly call attention to the following: 
Mr. W. C. Story read a paper on ‘‘ August 
Planting of Evergreens,’’ in which he gave 
his own experience. This has been that for 


evergreens the conditions for removal are 
better in August than at any other time; a 
large transplanting which he made in August 
and in early September, when there was a 
long-continued drought, was in every way 
successful, although a well-known planter 


predicted that every tree would die. ‘This 
test was of such magnitude that he considers 
it to have been conclusive. If care is taken 
that they are not heated, he is of the opinion 
that evergreens may be transported in August 
over very considerable distances. 

Mr. Story also presented a paper on ‘‘Sea- 
coast Planting,—Its Importance, Practica- 
bility, Methods.’’ He cited the fact that 
sand dunes in France and in Holland have 
been successfully planted with pines, which, 
in about twenty years, are large enough for 
cutting. This shows, he said, that the bleak- 
est and poorest shores may be reclaimed. 
With but slight shelter, the coast and islands 
of this country might, in a few years, be 
clothed with wood, which would be a great 
protection to the adjacent country, as well 
as a beautiful adornment. 

Mr. Edmund Hersey, of Hingham, Mass., 
read a paper on ‘ The Osier Willow and 
Red Cedar,’’ in which he spoke of the great 
value of the red cedar, both for fence-posts 
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and for lumber; of its beauty as an orna- 
mental tree and for hedges, and of its won- 
derfully hardy nature. Of the osier willow 
he said that it will grow as well from cuttings 
as from roots, and on a poor soil; in the 
second year its growtH will surpass in quality 
the best imported willow ; after three years’ 
growth the osiers will be large enough for 
hoop poles. If they are sold for basket-work, 
a profit of $60 per year an acre can be made. 

Mr. B. G. Northrop, of Clinton, Conn., 
spoke of ‘‘ Recuperation of Barrens by Tree 
Planting,’’ which, he said, is comparatively 
new in this country, although it has long 
been practiced successfully in Europe. Its 
most extensive illustration on this side the 
water is that being made by Mr. H. G. 
Russell, of Rhode Island, who has caused 
barren sand-banks to be covered with wood, 
and who is showing farmers how to plant 
and what to plant. Douglas & Sons at 
Waukegon, Mich., and Mr. Joseph Story 
Fay, of Woods Holl, Mass., are also demon- 
strating that waste land can be recovered, 
and that it can be done with native trees. 

Hon. N. H. Egleston, of Washington, D. 
C., heartily commended the practical obser- 
vance of ‘*‘ Arbor Day,’’ by means of a paper 
in which careful consideration was given to 
the history and purposes of this day that has 
been legalized by more than the original 
number of states and by Canada. President 
Higley read, in this connection, a paper by 
J. B. Peaslee, of Cincinnati, on ‘* Arbor 
Day Celebration in Schools,’’ and appointed 
Dr. B. G. Northrop, of Clinton, Conn. ; 
Prof. N. H. Egleston, of Washington, D. 
C.; and Mr. J. B. Peaslee, of Cincinnati, 
O., to constitute for the coming year the 
Committee on Arbor Day. 

In the evening Rev. A. D. Mayo spoke 
of the educational part of the subject of for- 
estry, his topic being entitled ‘‘ The New 
Version of the Children in the Wood.’’ He 
said if the forests are to be preserved a pub- 
lic opinion must be aroused, and that can 
be done only by educating the children. In 
his native town the children of his time 
were literally in the wood, which to them 
held the ideal life, yet of which they had no 
absolute knowledge. Since that time the 
axe and the flame have done their work; 
the old farms are worn out, and the glory of 
the land is departed. That this glory may 
be restored, is one of the great problems to 
be solved, and its right solution can only be 
had by placing a majority between the wood 
and its enemies in the years now upon Us. 
The work to be done must be done in the 
home and in the church, by inculcating a 
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love for all that is natural, and this educa- 
tion must be imparted in the school, es- 
pecially in the common school. Mr. Mayo 
called attention to the danger threatening 
the South of losing its forests, and depre- 
cated this as a greater loss than that which 
the War of the Rebellion wrought for that 
section of the country. 

Mr. Joseph S. Fay spoke of the excursion 
on Friday to his plantation at Wood’s Holl, 
where, he says, he has one hundred acres of 
poor land planted with pine seed, which 
shows practically what can be done with this 
and probably with the seeds of other trees. 

Mr. Wilder commended Mr. Fay’s ex- 
periment, and urged all who could to visit 
the place where it is being carried on. 

Hon. Elizur Wright extended an invita- 
tion to the members of the congress to visit 
the Middlesex Fells. 

On Friday members of the Congress visited 
the Arnold Arboretum in the West Roxbury 
District, and the Middlesex Fells. In the 
aternoon, as guests of the city of Boston, 
they went down the harbor. 

So was closed a very interesting and a 
very useful meeting. Our schools ought to 
be better instructed in matters relating to 
woods and the forests of this country, and 
we desire earnestly to commend this subject 
to the careful attention of teachers and 
school officers. 


Cor. N. E. Journal of Education. 
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SOME WAYS AND MEANS, 





COMPOSITION EXERCISES. 


EAD aloud a short selection from the 
school readers. Let the pupils take 
down the sentences as they are read. At the 
end of the lesson let the children exchange 
papers, and with a book before them correct 
each other’s' exercises in spelling and punc- 
tuation. Have the exercises returned to the 
writers that they may note the errors. 

Read the same selection on the following 
day, the children sitting with folded hands, 
simply listening. At the close of the read- 
ing the pupils take their pencils and write 
out the story in their own words. ‘The ex- 
ercises are then exchanged and corrected as 
before. During the time for corrections, 
questions may be asked, remarks made, and 
improvements noted. 


PREPARATORY GEOGRAPHY. 


Illustrate ‘‘ place-words’’ as *‘in,’’ ‘‘over,”’ 
“above,’’ ‘* between,’’ ‘‘around,’’ etc. 
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Have the pupils show right hand, left hand, 
point to right-hand side of desk, left-hand 
side, front, back, right-hand front corner, 
left-hand front corner, right-hand back cor- 
ner, left-hand back corner. Point to the 
north, to the south, to the east, to the 
west. Application to school room. What 
is north of us, east, etc.? Bound the room. 
Carrie may bound herself. ‘‘I am bounded 
on the north by Julia, east by Emma, south 
by the table, west by the blackboard.’’ The 
streets, horth, south, east, west of us. Bound 
the block, etc., extended. 


QUIET GAMES FOR THE EVENING. 


Word-Making.—Take a long word—say 
Fortunate, and make all the short words 
possible from combinations of some or all 
letters contained in it, never using a letter 
more than once in the same word, unless the 
parent word hastwo. Example: For ; tune; 
ate ; or; Nat; ornate; O; A; at; eat; an; 
on; ten; and so on ad infinitum. The dic- 
tionary will be eagerly consulted. 


Game of Twenty Questions.—One thinks 
of something, and the others ask twenty 
questions about it, taking turns. The ques- 
tions should go from the general to the par- 
ticular; beginning with which kingdom it 
belongs to. The teacher may have to settle 
disputed points, but it is a splendid exercise, 
as well as a very interesting play. The one 
whose question leads to the discovery of the 
thing thought of, thinks of the next topic 
or thing to be found. Questions must be 
answerable by Yes or No. 

Throwing Light.—Two persons hold a 
conversation about something, describing it 
in every way, but not mentioning its name. 
Whoever guesses may join the conversation, 
also without mentioning name. If this 
shows the guess was wrong, they are out of 
the game. This goes on until all have 
guessed or failed, or the children are tired. 


WRITING EXERCISES. 


Write each letter separately on the black- 
board, explaining the principles of which 
it is composed. One or two new ones each 
day will be sufficient. Let the pupils prac- 
tice these on waste paper, slates, or black- 
board before writing them in their copy- 
books. If any very good letters are found 
on the waste paper, transfer them to the 
‘*specimen board.’’ At the close of the 
writing period, collect and compare the 
books, giving the name of the pupil having 
the best letter or page. After several letters 
have been practiced, select words that con- 
tain them, and practice upon these. 
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ABSTRACT NUMBER WORK. 


Be slow in reaching the abstract ; make 
easy examples from the articles described ; 
use also other objects in the room, even in- 
cluding the members of the class ; then fol- 
low objects of memory and lastly abstract 
numbers. In answer to the question: ‘* Do 
you teach numbers or figures first?’’ more 
than half of the members of an institute said 
they had been in the habit of setting the 
youngest class to work making, reading, and 
using figures some time before they had re- 
ceived any instruction about the numbers 
for which they stand. 

If the little people know a few figures 
when they enter school, and make them on 
their slates to keep themselves occupied, I 
should not hinder them. Years ago chil- 
dren began their mathematical education by 
learning to count ; and the lingo meant no 
more to them than the 

Intra, mintra, cutra, corn, 
Apple-seeds and apple-thorn, 
which we droned out in our summer evening 
plays. ‘Teach your pupils that a group of 
two things is mentioned as ‘‘ two,’’ a group 
of three things as ‘‘three,’’ and so on. 
They will seem to make little progress the 
first few weeks. The teacher is ashamed to 
tell how long her class has been dealing with 
numbers under ten; but if they are made 
accurate first, and then rapid, what untold 
multitudes of wasted hours will be spared 
them in the more advanced grades! How 
often, even in the high school, nearly every 
member of a class fails to obtain the correct 
answer to a problem because of blunders in 
simple addition or division? ‘The mistakes 
made in business transactions, too, for lack 
of early drill, are frequent and embarrassing. 
It pays everywhere to lay good foundations. 


AN INTERESTING GAME. 


Lay off on the floor with chalk the figure 
of a horse-shoe, large enough to hold the 
class standing on the curved line. In the 
middle of the opening mark across. Place 
one pupil on the cross to answer questions 
to be asked by members of the class num- 
bered in order, beginning at 1. The pupil 
on the cross should receive a mark for every 
question answered, or a nice card. When 
the pupil on the cross fails to answer a ques- 
tion, the one putting the question receives a 
card, and takes his stand on the cross to an- 
swer questions, which place he holds until 
some member of the class gives him a ques- 
tion that he cannot answer, when a change 
takes place as before. 

I place in the centre a pupil, sometimes 
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of a lower grade, to hand a card for every 
question answered. This may be continued 
during the time of recitation, the teacher 
only looking on, and deciding questions on 
which there is a difference of opinion. 
When the recitation closes, each pupil counts 
his cards ; the one having the largest number 
gets the game or has the best lesson. Thisis 
really an interesting game, one that children 
take great delight in, so much so that they 
sometimes substitute it at playtime for the 
games that are usually played. The plan is 
well suited to psimary arithmetic, geography 
and orthography. N. ¥. School Journal. 
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TREE PLANTING. 





S a rule, I have not much sympathy with 
the effort to set out large trees in the 
hope of obtaining shade more quickly. The 
trees have to be trimmed up and cut back so 
greatly that their symmetry is often de- 
stroyed. They are also apt to be checked 
in their growth so seriously by such removal 
that a slender sapling, planted at the same 
time, overtakes and passes them. I prefer 
a young tree, straight-stemmed, healthy, and 
typical of its species of variety. Still, when 
large trees can be removed in winter with a 
great ball of frozen earth that insures the 
preservation of the fibrous roots, much time 
can be saved. It should ever be remem- 
bered that prompt, rapid growth of the 
transplanted tree depends on two things— 
plenty of small fibrous roots, and a fertile 
soil to receive them. 

The hole destined to receive a shade or 
fruit tree should be at least three feet in di- 
ameter and two feet deep. It then should 
be partially filled with good surface soil, 
upon which the tree should stand, so that 
its roots could extend naturally according to 
their original growth. Good fine loam 
should be sifted through and over them, and 
they should not be permitted to come into 
contact with decaying matter or coarse, un- 
fermented manure. The tree should be set 
as deeply in the soil as when first taken up. 
As the earth is thrown gently through and 
over the roots it should be packed lightly 
against them with the foot, and _ water, 
should the season be rather dry and warm, 
poured in from time to time to settle the 
fine soil about them. 

The surface should be leveled at last with 
a slight dip toward the tree, so that spring 
and summer r&ins may be retained directly 
about the roots. Then a mulch of coarse 
manure is helpful, for it keeps the surface 
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moist, and its richness will reach the roots 
gradually in a diluted form. A mulch of 
straw, leaves, or coarse hay, is better than 
none at all. 

After being planted, three stout stakes 
should be inserted firmly in the earth at the 
three points of a triangle, the tree being the 
centre. Then bya rope of straw or some 
soft material the tree should be braced firmly 
between the protecting stakes, and thus it is 
kept from being whipped around by the 
wind. Should periods of drought ensue 
during the growing season, it would be well 
to rake the mulch to one side, and saturate 
the ground around the young tree with an 
abundance of water, and the mulch after- 
ward spread as before. Such watering is 
often essential, and it should be thorough. 

£. P. Roe, in Harpers Magazine. 
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TEACHING PRIMARY READING: III. 





THE VOCAL ELEMENT. 





BY DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 





COURSE of instruction in Reading is 

most conveniently conceived under the 
three heads,—the Mental Element, the Vo- 
cal Element, and the Physical Element. 
The Mental Element embraces the condi- 
tions of good reading; the Vocal and 
Physical Elements pertain to the act of ex- 
pression in reading. The Vocal Element 
relates to the audible expression of thought, 
while the Physical Element relates to its 
visible expression ; the former addresses the 
mind through the ear; the latter through 
the eye. In a previous article, the Mental 
Element, or the condition of the mind in 
reading, was considered ; in the present 
article attention is called to the use of the 
voice in reading. 

For the training and management of the 
voice in reading, the suggestions given may 
be embraced under three leading heads. 
First, there should be some exercises to 
train the voice to flexibility and accuracy 
in the utterance of words; Second, each in- 
dividual word should be correctly pro- 
nounced; Third, care should be taken that 
the manner of expressing the words in 
sentences should be natural and pleasing. 
These three divisions of the word element 
will be considered under the heads of Exer- 
cises, Pronunciation, and Expression. 

I. Vocat Exercises. — Pupils require 
some vocal exercises to give flexibility and 
precision to the voice. Such exercises will 
also train the ear to a delicacy of perception 
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that will enable the pupil to notice and cor- 
rect his errors and improve his utterance. 
A proper course of vocal training will give 
such a control over the voice that it can be 
readily adapted to the different forms of 
sentiment found in the various selections of 


literature. Some exercises similar to the 
following are suggested : 

1. The voice should be trained in respect 
to force, pitch, and rate. The vowel sounds 
(vocals) a, ad, 4, &, é, é, etc., should be used 
for this purpose. These vocals may be 
united with the consonant sounds (subvocals) ; 
as ba, ba, bd, ba, etc. Drill the pupils on 
special words, arm, gold, strike, etc., for the 
same purpose. 

2. For exercises in Force, require pupils 
to repeat the sounds with varying force from 
soft to loud. Have similar exercises on words 
and on sentences appropriately selected. 

3. For exercises in Pitch, have pupils re- 
peat the vocals on different degrees of the 
musical scale from Jow to high. Have them 
sing the scale that it may be used in these 
exercises on pitch. Drill also on sides or 
inflections of the voice, both rising and fad/- 
ing, using the vocals and also words. A 
little drill on the circumflex will also be use- 
ful in training the voice and the ear. 

4. For a drill in Time, use the vocals and 
words, repeating them with shorter and 
longer time. Have them read sentences with 
different degrees of time. Continue such 
drills until they can command their voices 
in respect to rate. A drill also on Jauses 
will be of advantage. 

5. For a drill in Emphasis, use properly 
selected sentences containing emphatic 
words. Show that emphasis consists of the 
three elements, force, sdides and ‘time all 
united on one word ; and see that they use 
these three elements in giving emphasis. 
Sentences containing contrasted emphasts 
will be of special use in this exercise. 

Exercises similar to those above suggested 
are strongly recommended to the teachers of 
reading in our public schools. A teacher, 
with the assistance of some good reading 
book or work on elocution, can make out a 
list of drill exercises such as we have de- 
scribed. A daily drill on these exercises 
will be of great value to his pupils. Time 
could be economized by drilling several 
classes at the same time. 

lI. PRonunciaTIoN.—Correct pronuncia- 
tion is an essential element in good reading. 
No matter how flexible and musical the voice 
or how artistic its use in expression, a faulty 
pronunciation of words will mar the reading 
like blots of ink on a beautiful picture. 
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Great care should therefore be taken to 
teach the correct pronunciation of words. 
Remember that pronunciation includes two 
things; the correct uéferance of the element- 
ary sounds of words and the correct placing 
of the accent, called articulation and accent. 
These are the only elements that enter into 
pronunciation ; every possible error in the 
pronunciation of a word is a mistake either 
of articulation or accent. When the ele- 
mentary sounds are uttered correctly and 
the accent is properly placed, the pronuncia- 
tion is correct. The following suggestions 
will be of value to the teacher : 

1. See that the pupil is able to pronounce 
words at sight. Bad reading often results 
from the pupil’s stumbling over the pro- 
nunciation of words with which he is not 
familiar. Require pupils to know the words 
at a glance, so that they can speak them in 
reading without hesitation or stammering. 

2. It is often well to go over the sentence 
or paragraph and have the pupils pronounce 
the words before they attempt to read. They 
may sometimes begin at the latter part of 
the paragraph and ‘‘ pronounce the words 
backward.”’ 

3. With the more advanced classes, before 
reading a new lesson, go over it and have 
the pupils pronounce the unfamiliar or diffi- 
cult words. Some of these may be written 
on the black-board to aid the pupils in 
remembering them. 

4. Careful attention should be given to 
articulation. Be particular to secure clear 
and distinct exunciation. Do not permit a 
drawling tone in the utterance of words, nor 
a slovenly, careless or unrefined pronuncia- 
tion. A daily drill on the elementary sounds 
will be found of great advantage in teaching 
articulation. 

5. Be careful that pupils place the accent 
properly. Many mistakes in pronunciation 
are merely of misplaced accent. Correct 
with care such common errors as ?7'dea, 
area, com'plex’, compound’, construe’, in'- 
quiry, ab'domen, mu'seum, etc. 

6. Make a “ist of such words as are fre- 
quently mispronounced, and drill the pupils 
upon them until the habit of correct pro- 
nunciation is acquired. Remember how 
difficult it is to change from an old toa new 
pronunciation of a word, and be hot content 
with mere corrections and suggestions, but 
insist upon frequent repetition untif the new 
habit is formed. 

7. Finally, endeavor to create a spirit of 
pride and competition in your school with re- 
spect to the correct pronunciation of words. 
An occasional “‘ pronouncing match ’”’ with 
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the more advanced pupils will be of advan- 
tage. Ever bear in mind that the correct 
and finished pronunciation of words is one 
of the first conditions of good reading. 

III. Expression.—The proper use of the 
voice in the utterance of successive words in 
sentences and paragraphs, which we call #x- 
pression, is the final step in reading. ‘This 
isa high accomplishment, and demands great 
care for its attainment. What has been pre- 
viously explained is all preparatory to this 
final object ; but a few special suggestions on 
expression will be of value to the teacher. 

1. The fundamental principle of expression 
is that the voice be used so that it will ex. 
actly express the thought which is in the mind. 
The voice should reflect the mind, and thus 
be adapted to the sentiment read. To 
secure this the teacher must see that the 
three mental conditions, — comprehension, 
appreciation and conception—are complied 
with. He must then see that the three ele- 
ments of voice—/orce, pitch and rate—are 
such as the sentiment requires. 

2. The teacher must see that the pupils 
read naturally, as they would talk, provided 
of course that they talk correctly. Make 
the natural expression of the pupil the basis 
of his method of reading. If he does not 
read a sentence in the proper way, require 
him to look off his book and ¢e// you the 
subject of the lesson. 

3. Be careful to secure a proper variety in 
the tone of the voice, as in natural conversa- 
tion. Do not allow the use of the stilted 
mechanical tone so often heard in our 
schools, nor the monotonous sing-song in 
which young persons often read. Discard 
by all means the well known ‘‘school-room 
tone.”’ ° 

4. See that the emphasis is properly 
placed, as misplaced emphasis is one of the 
common faults of reading. Lead the pupil 
to see that the prominence or distinctiveness 
of the idea determines the emphasis. Be 
sure that the pupil understands the subject 
and sees which are the important ideas that 
should be emphasized in reading. When 
mistakes are made, explain the sentence and 
lead the pupil to see what ideas are most 
prominent, and he will place the emphasis 
correctly of his own accord. 

5. Notice that the pauses are properly 
attended to and are of proper length. Let 
the pupil understand that it is the thought 
and not the marks of punctuation that de- 
termines the place and length of the pauses. 
Show them the value of the pause after and 
before the emphatic word, and train them to 
use it correctly. 
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6. See also that the s/ides or inflections are 
properly used. Lead pupils to see that the 
sense will determine whether the slide is 
downward or upward. Call attention, when 
they are in doubt, to the manner in which 
they would naturally express themselves if 
they were telling the subject to the teacher or 
the class. Do not allow the use of the cir- 
cumpflex for the downward or upward slide, a 
very common error, where it is not required 
by the sense. 

7. See also that there is proper natural 
melody in the use of the voice. Be careful 
that there is no jerkiness or abruptness in 
expression, but a natural melodious flow of 
tone that gives a sense of musical beauty to 
the delivery. 

These are the most important points to be 
observed under the vocal element. I will 
close the article with a few suggestions under 
the physical element. 


PHYSICAL ELEMENT IN READING. 


The Physical Element in reading is that 
which pertains to the body. It is of great 
value in recitation and oratory, but of less 
importance in ordinary reading. Only a 
few suggestions will therefore be given. 

1. Have pupils stand in easy and graceful 
attitude. Permit no lounging or leaning 
upon the desk or against the wall. 

2. See that the body is erect, with the 
shoulders thrown gently back so as to give 
freedom to the organs of the chest in breath- 
ing and the use of the voice. 

3. See that the feet are in a natural and 
easy position, a suggestion that is often un- 
heeded in our public schools. 

4. Let pupils usually hold the book in the 
left hand, that the right hand may be free to 
turn the leaf when needed. When not in 
use, the right hand should hang naturally at 
the side. 

In conclusion, I desire to say to the young 
teachers of our public schools, that it will be 
of great advantage to you to fix some such 
system as I have described in your memory, 
and to be governed by it in your teaching. 
Have some system, some fixed method to 
guide you in your work; follow this until 
you find a better system; if you have or can 
find a better one, follow that. My sugges- 
tions to you may be summed up in a few 
words. If you see that your pupils s¢and in 
proper attitude; that they comprehend, ap- 
preciate and vividly conceive what they read; 
that they express themselves zaturally with 
correctness of force, rate, pitch, emphasis, 
slides, pauses, and melody, you will be a 
successful teacher of reading. 


A LOOKING-GLASS STOR Y. 


A LOOKING-GLASS STORY. 
FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


HEN Nellie was a little girl, not quite 

three years old, she was playing quietly 

one morning up-stairs, all by herself. By 

chance she happened to notice a chair stand- 
ing near the dressing-case. 

‘*7’]l get up on the chair and see the pretty 
things,’’ thought Nellie. 

It was only the work of a moment for her 
to climb the chair. But what attracted her 
attention before the toilet articles was the 
looking-glass and the face it reflected. 
Nellie opened her eyes wide at seeing the 
little girl before her; and a very pretty 
little girl it was, too, with beautiful brown, 
curling hair, large blue eyes, and rosy 
cheeks, 

Nellie looked closely at the little girl for 
a few moments, and the little girl looked at 
Nellie. Then Nellie happened to pucker 
her mouth a little, and the girl in the glass 
did the same, 

‘¢ The little girl is making faces at me,’’ 
thought Nellie. ‘‘I’ll make a worse face at 
her.’”’ And Nellie screwed up her little 
mouth in the most unbecoming manner pos- 
sible ; and the little girl in the glass made as 
ugly a face back. 

But, though she tried again and again, 
Nellie could not compel the girl in the glass 
to look pleasant by making faces at her; 
she would always make as ugly a face back 
at Nellie as Nellie could possibly make 
at her. ‘‘ You naughty, bad girl, to keep 
making faces at me. I am going straight 
down stairs, and will tell my grandmother 
about you.’’ 

So Nellie left the chair, and hurried down 
stairs, running so fast that she fell over the 
cat that was sleeping near the sitting-room 
door. But, as she was not much hurt, and. 
being very much excited, she picked her 
little self up, and cried: ‘‘O grandma, 
there is a naughty, bad girl up-stairs making 
faces at me; do come up stairs, grandma, 
and scold her good.”’ 

‘¢T guess you are mistaken, child,’’ said 
grandma. 

‘¢ Oh, no, I am not, grandma ! 
quick.’’ 

So nothing would do but grandma must 
leave her work and go up stairs with the child. 

‘¢Where is she?’’ asked grandma, as soon 
as they reached the room. 

‘¢Right here,’’ said Nellie, and she 
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climbed upon the chair before the glass. 
\ ‘Why, Nellie,’ said grandma, ‘‘1t is only 
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yourself. It is only the reflection of your 
own little face in the glass. Who made the 
first face, child, you or the naughty girl ?”’ 

‘*Why, I most forget, grandma; but I 
guess I did,’’ said Nellie, honestly. 

‘¢ Well, I guess you did,’’ replied grandma, 
laughing heartily. ‘‘ Now, dear, you smile 
at the little girl and see if she will not smile 
at you in return.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, grandma! see, she is smiling. 
Oh, you sweet little girl!’’ cried Nellie, 
perfectly delighted with the pretty face that 
now smiled so sweetly at her. 

Nellie is a woman now, and her dear 
grandma has long since gone to rest, but she 
still finds the principle of her looking-glass 
mistake to run all through her life. 

The world is like a looking-glass: frown 
at it, and it will frown back at you ; smile at 
it, and it will give you smiles in return. 


a 
FOREST AND ORCHARD. 
DESTRUCTION OF TIMBER. 
T the session of the American Forestry 


Congress at Boston, Rev. N. H. Egles- 
ton, Chief of the Forestry Division of the 


Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
read a paper giving some facts and figures in 
regard to the forests of the country and their 


consumption. In the course of his remarks 
and speaker said that the whole area of land 
surface, Alaska being left out of considera- 
tion, was 1,856,007,400 acres; total forest 
area, 440,990,000 acres; total farm area, 
295,650,000 acres. 

Of unimproved and waste lands, includ- 
ing ‘‘old fields,’’ there are 1,115,430,400 
acres. ‘There are 150,000 miles of railway, 
including side tracks. It has required fully 
396,000.000 ties for their construction. 
Supposing that the ties require to be re- 
newed once in six years, and that 10,000 
miles of new road are bnilt annually, if 
twenty-five years be allowed as the time 
necessary for trees to attain a size suitable 
for making ties, then it would require 15,- 
000,000 acres of standing timber to supply 
the annual demand for ties, or an area 
almost exactly equal to that of Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island combined. 

But with the increase of railroads, it is to 
be considered that the annual demand for 
ties is all the while increasing. The census 
reports the consumption of 145,778,137 
cords of wood and 74,000,000 bushels of 
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charcoal for fuel in dwellings, stores, fac. 
tories, steamboats and locomotives. This in 
a single year would clear the forests from an 
area of 30,000,000 acres, about equal to that 
of New York and North Carolina. The 
census also reports that in 1880 forest fires 
consumed the trees of 10,274,089 acres, and 
there is no reason to believe that a less area 
will be burned over this year than in 188, 

The census gives the amount of lumber 
cut in 1880 as 18,000,000,000 feet. Last 
year the cut had increased to 28,000,000,000 
feet, which would lay bare an area of 5,600,- 
000 acres, equal very nearly to that of New 
Hampshire. Altogether it appears that the 
forests of the country are subject to an an- 
nual drain of 50,750,089 acres, which would 
clear a wooded surface equal in extent to 
the area of all the New England States, to- 
gether with New Jersey and Maryland. It 
may well be inquired how long the forests 
can cndure this drain, how long the coun- 
try can bear this rapid destruction of the 
most important material element of its pros- 


perity. 
WHERE TO PLANT AN ORCHARD. 


There has been considerable discussion of 
late as to the best site of setting out an apple 
orchard—and we may add a peach orchard 
also. From our own knowledge of this sub- 
ject, and from what we have learned from 
others, and what we have seen in passing 
through regions where the apple is a crop 
of much importance, we should undoubtedly 
select a northern exposure. Leading apple 
growers, we are assured, agree to this. We 
do not say that apples will not do well in 
valleys or southern exposures, but not uni- 
formly so well by any means. 

Any one who does not know and is desir- 
ous to be informed, should understand that 
uniformity of temperature and retardation in 
budding are almost everything in preserving 
the health and promoting the productive- 
ness of almost any fruit tree. An orchard 
planted—say in this latitude—on a hillside 
with a full northern exposure always stands 
the winter and is almost unfailingly produc- 
tive. While, on the other hand, that with 
a southern exposure, planted in valleys, or 
protected by belts of trees, is liable to con- 
stant changes of temperature, buds early, and 
is subject to the visitation of late frosts, 
which generally prevail only in low situa- 
tions and to the constant destruction of 
the crop. 

It may be just as well for those who may 
contemplate the setting out of an orchard 
the coming spring to bear this in mind. All 
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of us desire to know the surest way to suc- 
cess in the cultivation of any crop, and this 
is unquestionably the surest way in apple 
growing, as well as in peach growing. 


a 
ad 


APPLE TREES IN LOVE. 





T makes no difference that you have seen 
forty or fifty Springs ; each one isas new, 
every process as fresh, and the charm as fas- 
cinating, as if you had never witnessed a 
single one. Nature works the same things 
without seeming repetition. There, for in- 
stance, is the apple-tree. Every year since 
our boyhood it has been doing the same 
thing ; standing low to the ground, witha 
round and homely head, without an element 
of grandeur or poetry, except once a year. 
In the month of May, apple-trees go a 
courting. Love is evermore father of poetry. 
And the month of May finds the orchard no 
longer a plain, sober, business affair, but the 
gayest and most radiant frolicker of the 
year. We have seen human creatures whose 
ordinary life was dutiful and prosaic ; but 
when some extraordinary excitement of 
grief, or, more likely, of deep love, had 
thoroughly mastered them, they broke forth 
into a richness of feeling, an inspiration of 
sentiment, that mounted up into the very 
kingdom of beauty, and for the transient 
hour they glowed with the very elements of 
poetry. And so to us seems an apple-tree. 
From June to May, it is a homely, duty- 
performing, sober, matter-of-fact tree. But 
May seems to stir up a love heat in its veins. 
The old round-topped, crooked-trunked, 
and ungainly-boughed fellow drops all world- 
ways, and takes to itself a new idea of life. 
Those little stubbed spurs, that, all the 
year, had seemed like rheumatic fingers, or 
thumbs and fingers stiffened and stubbed by 
work, now are transformed. Forth put they 
a little head of buds, which a few rains and 
days of encouraging warmth solicit to a 
cluster of blossoms. At first rosy and pink, 
then opening purely white. And now, 
where is your old homely tree? All its 
crookedness is hidden by the sheets of blos- 
soms. The whole top is changed to a royal 
dome. The literal, fruit-bearing tree is 
transfigured, and glows with raiment whiter 
and purer than any white linen. It isa 
marvel and a glory! What if you have seen 
it before, ten thousand times over? An ap- 
ple-tree in full blossom is like a message, 
sent fresh from heaven to earth, of purity 
and beauty! We walk around it reverently 
and admiringly. We are never tired of 
looking at its profusion. Homely as it or- 
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dinarily is, yet now it speaks of the munifi- 
cence of God better than any other tree. 

The oak proclaims strength and rugged 
simplicity. The hickory grown in open 
fields speaks a language of gentility. The 
pine is a solitary, stately fellow. Even in 
forests, each tree seems alone, and has a 
sad, Castilian pride. The elm is a prince. 
Grace and glory are upon its head. In our 
Northern fields it has no peer. But none 
of these speak such thoughts of abundance, 
such prodigal and munificent richness, such 
lavish, unsparing generosity, as this same 
plain and homely apple-tree. The very 
glory of God seems resting upon it! It is 
a little. inverted hemisphere, like that above 
it, and it daily mimics with bud and bloom 
the stars that nightly blossom out into the 
darkness above it. Though-its hour of glory 
is short, into it is concentrated a magnifi- 
cence which puts all the more stately trees 
into the background. If men will not ad- 
mire, insects and birds will! 

There, on the very topmost twig, that 
rises and falls with willowy motion, sits 
that ridiculous but sweet-singing bobolink, 
singing, asa Roman-candle fizzes, showers 
of sparkling notes. If you stand at noon 
under the tree, you are in a very bee-hive. 
The tree is musical. The blossoms seem, 
for a wonder, to have a voice! The odor 
is not a rank atmosphere of sweet. Like 
the cups from which it is poured, it is deli- 
cate and modest. You feel as if there were 
a timidity in it, that asked your sympathy 
and yielded to solicitation. You do not 
take it whether you will or not, but, though 
it is abundant, you follow it rather than 
find it. Is not this gentle reserve, that 
yields to real admiration, but hovers aloof 
from coarse or cold indifference, a beauti- 
ful trait in woman or apple-tree ? 

But was there ever such a spring? Did 
orchards ever before praise God with such 
choral colors? The whole landscape is 
aglow with orchard-radiance. The hillsides, 
the valleys, the fields, are full of blossoming 
trees. The pear and cherry have shed their 
blossoms. The ground is white as snow 
with their flakes. But it is high noon just 
now, on this eighteenth day of May, with 
the apple-trees! Let other trees boast their 
superiority in other months. But in the 
month of May, the very flower-month of 
the year, the crown and glory of all is 
the apple-tree ! 

Therefore, in my calendar, hereafter, I 
do ordain that the name of this month be 
changed. Instead of May, let it henceforth 
be called in my kingdom, ‘‘ Zhe Month of 
the Apple Blossom.” H. W. Beecher. 
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** Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 


In the name and by the authority of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania: Robert E. Pat- 
tison, Governor of the said Commonwealth. 


ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 


In compliance with a concurrent resolution of 
the General Assembly, approved the 17th day 
of March,.A. D. 1885, I do hereby appoint the 
15th day of April, A. D. 1886, to be observed 
throughout the Commonwealth as Arbor Day, 
and | recommend that the people do, on that 
day, plant trees and shrubbery in public school 
grounds and along public highways throughout 
the Commonwealth. 

Given under my hand, and the great seal of 
this Commonwealth, this nineteenth 
day of March, in the year of our Lord, 

[SEAL.] one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Commonwealth 
the one hundred and tenth. 

ROBERT E. PATTISON, 

Governor. 





By the Governor. 
W. S. STENGER, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





N obedience to the proclamation of the 
Governor, let all the schools of the Com- 
monwealth take prompt action to carry out 
the purposes for which THurspDay, APRIL 
15TH, 1886, is set apart. Much is yet to be 
done before our school grounds and build- 
ings become what they ought to be. ‘Trees 
planted last year need careful examination. 
In many places replanting will be required. 
Where the school grounds are properly en- 
closed, shrubbery and blooming plants 
should be abundantly supplied. By porches 
and in angles of the building, and at other 
suitable places, vines should be planted. 
Soon the sight of these in bloom and verdure 
will stimulate others to enclose their school 
grounds, and by patient perseverance both 
buildings and grounds will become an orha- 
ment and a power of culture felt far and near. 
The observance of Arbor Day last year 
resulted in the planting of some forty or 
fifty thousand fruit and shade trees. It was 
a very good beginning for Pennsylvania. 
The schools and the school authorities,— 
teachers, superintendents, and directors,— 
contributed very largely to this result. Let 
us do even better for the coming year. 





Have a tree planted for each member of 
the family. Make prompt provision, wher- 
ever possible, for the planting of a tree, 
either at home or on the school grounds, by 
each pupil in theschool. Where this is not 
practicable let a tree be planted by each 
class, as well as by the teacher. 

Exercises suitable to the occasion should 
be held, and a general spirit awakened in 
behalf of forestry and landscape gardening, 
and agricultural botany. The keeping of 
this day will be a recreating delight to the 
children of our schools—a benefit reaching 
to children’s children thro’ the coming years, 

‘*What is the history of Arbor Day in 
Pennsylvania?’’ asksa correspondent. Well, 
it, like young Lochinvar, is come ‘out of 
the West.’’ Sooner or later it must have 
come over the border, as the Keystone has 
long been in urgent need of the day. But 
it came in the year of grace 1885, because 
The School Journal, the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, the Executive Department, 
and the Legislature, in order as named, did 
what they could to have it then placed upon 
the calendar. The Journa/, with this end 


in view, had during the previous year con- 


stantly urged the importance of attention 
to the subject of tree-planting; the State 
Superintendent decided that the time was 
come for Arbor Day. He, recognizing its 
importance, proposed to introduce it into all 
parts of the Commonwealth through its 
observance by the schools, and asked of Gov- 
ernor Pattison endorsement of his plan; the 
Governor gave it not only his prompt and 
hearty approval, but suggested the concur- 
rent resolution which should authorize a 
formal proclamation from the Executive 
Chamber; the State Superintendent then 
consulted the Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Senator Harlan, of 
Chester county, who, seeing at once the im- 
portance of the measure, wrote out the reso- 
lution, and, with others, secured its unani- 
mous adoption by both branches of the Leg- 
islature. So much for the order of events. 
The great matter is not who are respon- 
sible for thus rousing the attention of the 
State in this direction, but that the people 
of the State could be thus promptly roused 
to effective action. Arbor Day must go 
permanently upon the school calendar, on 
the general principle that ‘‘ what we would 
have in the State we must put into the 
schools.’’ And all interested will do what 


they can to bring about a result so desirable. 
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THE ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 


HE subject of the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools being now under general dis- 
cussion, the public should be more fully in- 
formed as to the routine of the Department 
and the details of the system. It has seemed 
best therefore, in the interest of truth and 
soberness, to present herewith certain im- 
portant facts and figures, togethef with the 
rules and regulations under which the 
schools are conducted, the legal forms of 
application with conditions requisite for ad- 
mission of either of the two classes of or- 
phans, the forms of reports required from 
the official inspectors and the principals of 
the schools, and a table of attendance at the 
several schools during each of the past ten 
years. More than this is, at present, deemed 
unnecessary. 

We stand in full confidence for the truth, 
the whole truth, and xothing but the truth. 
By that, and by that alone, let every man and 
every thing stand or fall—now and always. 
We have nothing whatsoever to conceal or 
to explain away. Our constant purpose has 
been to discharge the grave duties devolving 
upon us with a conscience void of offence 
towards all men. Our chief work has been 
in the administration of the Department of 
Public Instruction, which, it may bg, has 
occupied an undue proportion of both time 
and thought. But it was the interest ofa great 
system of schools and of a million children 
on the one hand—and on the other a special 
system, with its ten schools and its two 
thousand pupils; looked after, it was be- 
lievéd, by humane managers; supervised, it 
was thought, by conscientious inspectors ; in 
the care of competent teachers ; and its gen- 
eral organization and direction, so far as we 
could learn, heartily approved by the Grand 
Army posts in the vicinity of the several 
schools, and by all persons in their respec- 
tive localities who had personal knowledge 
of theschools. To certain features of admin- 
istration in the latter system we have always 
given our close personal attention; while 
others have been intrusted, perhaps ins too 
large degree, to managers, principals, in- 
spectors, and physicians, whose reports we 
have accepted as from honest men and 
women, to be relied upon as truthful state- 
ments in the matters of which they make 
official mention. 

But whatever else may be uncertain, one 
thing at least is sure: The management of 
a patriotic charity should be of such charac- 
ter as naturally to preclude the thought of 
large profits. Were we owner of one of 
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these schools, our books should always be 
freely open to the proper authorities; and 
the constant willingness to make such finan- 
cial showing should, we think, characterize 
all humane management of these institutions. 
If the profits of any owner or manager have 
been so large as is claimed in certain quar- 
ters, it is a fraud upon the public faith and 
an outrage upon the generous instincts of 
our common humanity. 

No one expects that investment will be 
made in buildings, furniture, and all the 
necessary equipment of a large school, with- 
out reasonable prospect of a fair return in 
way of profits. Every man is entitled also 
to fair pay for personal service rendered. 
These two conditions met—fair pay for per- 
sonal service and fair return upon invest- 
ment—surplus, if any, should be expended 
as the patriotic sentiment of the State de- 
signed, for the benefit of the children. By 
certain of the managers of these schools, we 
have reason to believe, this equitable policy 
has been regarded ; to what extent by all we 
have had no means of knowing. 

It must not be supposed that the Superin- 
tendent has been negligent of duty, as the 
reports came in of the present investigation. 
On the contrary, wherever the circumstan- 
ces seemed to demand it, he has given prompt 
notice by circular to the schools, and has 
also offered his aid and co-operation to the 
Governor in the way of correcting any 
neglects or evils that the most careful inves- 
tigation may discover. 


_ 
_ 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS, ETC. 





HE entire original plan of education of 
the Soldiers’ Orphans was of the most 


economical character. No money whatever 
was appropriated for buildings. The chil- 
dren were to be sent to schools already in 
operation wherever possible. In no case 
was there to beState ownership of buildings 
or ground. The fer capita rate was made 
low, with the same design of economy, 
$115 for each child under ten, and $150 for 
each child over ten; and this was to cover 
everything, board and bedding, clothing (at 
first furnished by the State), teaching, books, 
fuel and medical treatment. This very plan, 
the best, perhaps, that the circumstances 
would allow, is beset with great difficulties. 
These buildings, never well adapted to the 
work, are the same as when we entered upon 
office, only much improved and increased 
by additions and new buildings attached, and 
not so much crowded during the last five 
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years as in the preceding years. But yet 
they are far short of what they should be as 
State institutions. To render them model 
schools in buildings and equipment would 
probably entail a cost upon the State of not 
less than half a million of dollars. 

We must, in this connection, confess our 
great disappointment upon first visiting these 
schools—they fell so far short of what we 
supposed Sfaze institutions of their class 
should be! It was only when we became 


familiar with their history, the pressing ne-. 


cessities of their organization, the uncertain 
tenure of their life—so forcibly referred to 
by Dr. Wickersham, in his letter to General 
Wagner, found in this issue of Zhe Journal 
—and the peculiar work they were accom- 
plishing and had accomplished, that we 
learned to feel satisfied with the status of the 
schools as the best that could be hoped for 
under the circumstances. 


PAYING COSTS OF APPLICATION. 


Some time after entering upon office, we 
found in a few cases that the proprietors of 
the schools, especially where two schools oc- 
cupied the same district, were paying the 
expenses necessary to fill out the blanks con- 
taining the evidence required for admissions, 
including affidavits of comrades and physi- 
cians, many of them far distant from the res- 
idence of the parents or guardians. This we 
at once interdicted, and we took immediate 
measures to render it useless for any purpose 
upon the part of one school to gain advan- 
tage over another, by disallowing all designa- 
tion on the blanks as to choice of schools. 

There seems to be an impression, how- 
ever, that there are no longer any soldiers’ 
children legally entitled to admission into 
these schools, and that, to fill them up in 
some way, trumped-up cases must be found, 
and parties hired to do this. 

On thecontrary, there are more children 
legally entitled to these schools than our 
funds will allow us to order in. We have on 
file six hundred and seventy approved cases, 
and six hundred and eighty cases disap- 
proved. If these are trumped-up cases, there 
must have been perjury and falsehood upon 
the part of physicians, comrades, Grand 
Army posts, and School Boards all over the 
Commonwealth, a supposition that is simply 
incredible and which were an infamous 
slander upon thousands of honorable men ! 

Not a case has ever been admitted since we 
have been in office, that we have not person- 
ally and very critically examined every line 
of testimony, as forwarded to this office, on 
blanks provided for this purpose, specimen 
forms of which may be found in this issue. 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


DR. WICKERSHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


HE vacant place on the shelf for a His- 
tory of Education in Pennsylvania is at 
last filled. Not that our educational history 
for two hundred and fifty years is here given 
with such fullness and accuracy that nothing 
has been left for other gleaners in these rich 
fields of the past. ‘That were to say far too 
much of any history. But it is perfectly 
safe to assert that no other work of equal 
interest bearing upon the subject of educa- 
tion has ever been published within the 
boundaries of the Commonwealth. The 
reader will be most surprised at the extent 
and variety of matter presented. On almost 
every page it gives -vidence of unusually 
pains-taking labor and research. Only thus 
could such a full magazine of interesting and 
otherwise inaccessible facts have been 
brought together. It is a large volume of 
nearly seven hundred pages, unique in kind, 
comprehensive in scope, excellent in ar- 
rangement, and, as has been said, remark- 
able in the extent and variety of the histori- 
cal information afforded in its special field. 
For a period of nearly twenty years its 
author, Dr. J. P. Wickersham, has been at 
work upon it as the time at his command 
would permit, collecting material from every 
direction within reach in the way of old 
records, old pamphlets, old newspapers, old 
books; making notes and extracts from 
hundreds of volumes, etc., examined in the 
State Library at Harrisburg and in public 
and private libraries in Philadelphia and 
elsewhere; and in correspondence during 
this entire period with all the men of promi- 
nence yet surviving who had to do with the 
adoption of our public school system. 

The plan of the work is not that of a con- 
tinuous narrative following the order of time 
from the earliest settlement of the country 
onward. It is rather a succession of histori- 
cal divisions or chapters, each treating its 
particular phase of our educational progress. 
Beginning with education among the earli- 
est settlers, including the Swedes, Dutch, 
and English, as well as under Wm. Penn 
and the early Friends, the record comes 
down through the colonial period from 
1682 to 1776. Private education in early 
days is then treated in four chapters, show- 
ing the work of the various churches and re- 
ligious societies, very interesting accounts, 
from the most authentic sources, being given 
of the establishment and development of 
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many of the best known schools and col- 
leges in Pennsylvania. The Schools of Our 
Forefathers occupy three chapters, treating 
their establishment, their numbers, branches 
of study, character of text-books, methods 
of instruction and discipline, meager salaries 
and poor equipment, noted teachers and 
prominent friends of education. Then fol- 
low chapters on Race Education, including 
early efforts to educate the Indians, and 
schools for negroes; Public Education, the 
education of the poor as a class from 1776 
to 1831; and early education in Philadelphia. 

The story of the stubborn Fight for Free 
Schools is told in the next three chapters, 
followed by a era of ‘‘ quiet waters,’’ from 
1838 to 1852. The relation of the state to 
higher education is next discussed, with a 
historical sketch of the Universities and Col- 
leges of the state. Then follow schools of 
technical and special training, for farmers, 
mechanics, artists, and the dependent 
classes; academies, female seminaries and 
boarding schools. The three succeeding 
chapters—the Fducational Revival, 1852 to 
1857; Adjusting the Work, 1857 to 1866; 
and the Era of Growth, 1866 to 1881— 
present an era of extraordinary development 
in the school affairs of Pennsylvania. 

The system of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools 
is next described, the history, plan and re- 
sults of the system being given. The two 
closing chapters of the book present, respec- 
tively, an account of the efforts made by 
universities, colleges, and normal schools 
for the special Education of Teachers; and 
the agencies in the way of associations, in- 
stitutes, magazines, and pedagogical works, 
that have contributed so much of late years 
to the Rise of the Teachers’ Profession. 

By this method of treatment, says the 
author, ‘‘much greater simplicity and clear- 
ness have been attained, but at the expense 
of some repetition. The reader who shall 
discover the same fact stated in different 
connections, should attribute it rather to the 
imperfection of the plan, than to a defect in 
composition, or a fault of memory.”’ 

Dr. Wickersham is beyond question the 
most competent and best qualified man in 
the State to write such a history as this, for 
in all the important educational movements 
since 1852 he has been himself a leading 
actor. ‘This very fact, however, has ren- 
dered the task the more delicate and at times 
no doubt embarrassing, but he has not appar- 
ently permitted it to interfere in any way 
with his purpose of giving to the reading 
public of Pennsylvania and of the country at 
large a full, honest, and conscientious his- 





tory. The work is one that will be heartily 
welcomed not only by the student of Amer- 
ican education, but of American history and 
archeology as well. It should be within 
reach of every intelligent teacher in the State, 
and in every public library in the land. 

The book will be sold by the Inquirer 
Publishing House either directly or through 
the book stores throughout the State. Price, 
when ordered directly, Three Dollars, pos- 
tage or expressage prepaid. Address In- 
quirer Publishing House, Lancaster, Pa. 


_ 
_ 


THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


HE Executive Committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association have named July 
6th, 7th, and 8th, as the time of holding 
the next meeting at Allentown. This date 
was fixed upon so that it might not be held 
on the same week with the National Associ- 
ation which is announced for July 13th. 
The programme will be published by the 
Committee as soon as completed. 

The local committees of Allentown and 
Lehigh county, under the lead of City Supt. 
L. B. Landis, and Co. Supt. J. O. Knauss, 
are actively at work in preparing for the 
meeting, which gives promise of a very large 
enrollment. Everything possible will be 
done to render the visit of the members of 
the Association to Allentown both profitable 
in itself and pleasant to remember. The 
Lehigh Register says in a late issue: 

The annual convention of the State Teachers’ 
Association, which is to be held in Music 
Hall, promises to be one of the most success- 
ful held in recent years. Extensive prepa- 
rations will be made for the entertainment of 
the visiting teachers. On the first evening a 
lecture will be delivered by some prominent 
man, not yet decided upon; on the second 
evening a class of Indian pupils from the Car- 
lisle school will give an exhibition, and on the 
third evening some other entertainment will be 
provided. Besides this it is expected that ex- 
cursions will be run to various points, in order 
to afford our visitors an opportunity of seeing 
the beautiful scenery about us, as well as of 
looking into our industries. The Executive 
Committee of the County Institute, consisting of 
Supt. J. O. Knauss, J. P. Deibert, J. H. Smith, 
W. O. Butz, P. P. Mohr, and M. N. Hottel, on 
Saturday afternoon met with Prof. M. H. Rich- 
ards, Dr. A. R. Horne and Mr. O. F. White, a 
committee of arrangements appointed by the 

oard of Control, in the Grand Jury room, to 
make preliminary arrangements for the holding 
of the convention. 

Supt. Landis suggested that the following spe- 
cial committees, besides a general committee, 
were necessary to make the required prepara- 
tion for the convention: Committee on Recep- 
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tion and Entertainment; on Exhibits of Edu- 
cational Matter; on Special Excursions; Press 
Committee ; Committee on Lectures and Music. 
A motion that the above named committees be 
constituted prevailed. It was decided that the 
General Committee consist of Messrs. Landis, 
Knauss, Butz, Deibert and Smith, with power 
to appoint the special committees. 

The subject of special excursions and other 
entertainment also received attention, and ex- 
cursions to the seashore, to New York and up 
the Hudson, to Wilkes-Barreand Glen Summit, 
to Glen Onoko, were suggested, besides short 


trips to the slate regions, to Lehigh University,’ 


and an evening visit to the steel mills at Bethle- 
hem. It was also proposed that permission be 
secured, if possible, to visit the silk mills of our 
city. The matter of tendering the teachers a re- 
ception was referred to the General Committee. 


<_< 
_ 


WHAT IS THE TRUTH? 





HE sanitary condition of theschool at Mt. 
Joy, of which so much has been said, is 
thus reported by Dr. Ziegler, March 1, 1886: 


Mount Joy, March 1, 1886. 

Dr. E. E. HIGBEE, Supt. S. O. Schools 

Dear Sir: The only special report relative to 
the sanitary condition of the Soldiers’ Orphan 
School at Mount Joy, which I have to submit 
during the quarter ending February 28, 1886, 
is: Two cases of pneumonia; both recovered. 
One case of facial erysipelas; recovered. The 
other cases of indisposition occurring during the 
quarter were confined to colds of so mild a 
character as scarcely to.deserve notice. From 
epidemics and contagious diseases the institu- 
tion has escaped, and the general health of the 
inmates has been very good. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. L. ZIEGLER, M. D., 
Physician in charge. 

This does not agree with the Phz/a. Rec- 
ord reports, which, whether they be true or 
false, make a most discreditable showing for 
the school. A very careful inspection made 
but one week later, by other medical experts, 
of every boy in the institution, ‘‘in every 
case sufficient clothing being removed to 
preclude the possibility of mistake,’’ pro- 
nounces the sanitary condition of the school 
to be unusually good. What is the truth ? 

The official inspectors were directed to go 
to the Mt. Joy and Chester Springs schools 
immediately after the inspection reported in 
the Reeord, to make careful examination 
into everything, and to report promptly to 
the Department. They did so, and their 
finding is equally favorable with their former 
reports. They maintain that they cannot 
truthfully report otherwise, and upon this 
issue—truth or falsehood to be established 
by the most thorough, rigid, and impartial 
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investigation—they are ready to resign or 
willing to be removed. What ts the truth? 

On Thursday, March 2sth, six of the 
leading physicians of West Chester, Phe- 
nixville, and one or two other towns in 
Chester county, visited the Orphan School 
at Chester Springs, which the Record pro- 
nounces one of the very worst in the State. 
They went through everything, with search- 
ing inspection, and—so says the West Ches- 
ter Local News—‘‘ the unanimous conclusion 
reached after a most thorough examination 
was that there is not the least foundation for 
the statements which have been made de- 
rogatory to the management of the school, 
nor in regard to the existence of negligence 
or oppression.’’ ‘To this and other state- 
ments equally strong formal affirmation was 
made before a Justice of the Peace at Ches- 
ter Springs. What is the truth ? 

Let the schools stand open everywhere, 
cheerfully inviting the most rigid inquiry, 
inspection, examination. They are not 
model schools ; from the very nature of the 
case they cannot be. But we believe them 
to be healthy, decent, comfortable, pleasant 
homes for hundreds of children who through 
their agency may be saved to humanity from 
the life of the outcast, and to eternity from 
the fate of the lost. What ts the truth ? 


ttn 
a 


ORPHAN SCHOOL CONTRACTS. 





EX-SUPERINTENDENT WICKERSHAM EXPLAINS 
WHY NO CONTRACTS WERE MADE, 


HE Superintendent of Soldiers’ Orphans 
has no end in view other than the well-. 
being of the children in these schools, and 
the administration of the law according to 
its plain provisions, to wisely established pre- 
cedent, and asit shall be interpreted by the 
courts or by the law officer of the Common- 
wealth. In the matter of contracts with the 
managers of the Orphan Schools—no less as. 
to the requirement of the law than as to the 
policy itself—opinion isdivided. The pres- 
ent administration has followed what is be- 
lieved to be good precedent. Our prede- 
cessor in office is preéminently ‘‘a man of 
affairs,’’ in whose judgment in the details 
of administrative work, as in its broader 
executive range, we have a very large measure 
of confidence. He adhered consistently 
during the ten years of his administration 
of: the Orphan School system to the policy 
of no contracts. In the following communi- 
cations his reasons for this are stated with 
cogent force and clearness: 
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LANCASTER, March 23, 1886. 
GEN. Louis WAGNER, ; 
Chairman Committee of the Grand Army 
of the Republic: 

S1r: In your report concerning the results of 
your inquiry into the condition of the Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools and their management, as it 
appeared in the public papers, fault is found 
with the present and preceding administrations 
of these schools on the ground that no written 
contracts have been made with their managers, 
binding them to a performance of their duties. 
Your committee assumes that the act of 1867 re- 
quires the Superintendent of the Soldiers’ Or- 
phan Schools to make such contracts, and states 
that its requirements are ‘‘so plain and positive 
on this point’’ that you “are unable to compre- 
hend how those charged with its execution have 
for nineteen years ignored one of its most es- 
sential provisions.’’ Certain public journals, 
basing their accusations upon the statements of 
your report, have gone further than you, and 
charged with culpable neglect the State officers 
who failed to make contracts with the managers 
of the Orphan Schools. 

Having drafted, in 1864, the original bill pro- 
viding for the education and maintenance of 
the destitute children of soldiers who lost their 
lives during the war of the rebellion, having 
been closely connected with the system as a 
confidential adviser during all of its earlier 
years, and having at a critical period in its his- 
tory been placed in charge of the schools by an 
act of the Legislature, and supervised them for 
ten years with infinite trouble, but without a sin- 
gle known complaint affecting the integrity or 
the efficiency of the management, you will par- 
don me if at this late day I feel sensitive to criti- 
cism that I deem unjust, and especially so as 
coming from men so honored as are the mem- 
bers of your committee among the comrades of 
the soldiers, so many of whose children have 
come under my care. 

Allow me to say, then, in the first place, that 
the act of 1867, contrary to your assumption, 
‘lid not reguzre the Superintendent of Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools to make formal contracts with 
the managers of these schools. It was not in- 
tended to do so either by those who framed it, 
by those who favored its passage in the Legisla- 
ture, or by those who were the first to put it into 
execution. I speak from the most intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of the whole subject. The 
Act was intended to do just what it says, “‘to 
authorize and empower’’ the Superintendent of 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools to make contracts with 
the managers of these schools, and, if made, it 
provided that they should “be characterized 
alike by a wise economy and a just regard for 
services rendered ;” but he was not required to 
make them, it being thought the best policy to 
allow him to act according to his own discre- 
tion. Soon after the passage of the Act, some of 
the managers of the schools pressed the State 
officers for contracts agreeing to approve their 
buildings, to continue them in operation a cer- 
tain term of years, and to keep up their supply 

of pupils; but, so far as I know, except in a sin- 
gle case, their urgent requests in this respect 
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were denied. The school at Titusville secured 
a contract in 1867, which remained in force un- 
til 1871. In this contract it was agreed that the 
State should furnish a certain number of pupils, 
and this provision not being complied with, the 

school subsequently obtained damages to the 

amount of $7,500. 

It is to be considered likewise that under the 
Act of 1867, the Superintendent could make 
contracts only with ‘‘institutions’’ then ‘“ em- 
ployed as Soldiers’ Orphan Homes, or Schools 
possessing such good and sufficient accommo- 
dation as said Superintendent may approve, 
and such other like institutions as may be neces- 
sary.” In the first report made after the pass- 
age of this law, dated December 7, 1867, the 
Superintendent gives the following reason for de- 
clining up to that time to make formal contracts: 
“As may be inferred from what has been said, 
none of the institutions employed as Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools are yet in possession of all the 
facilities necessary to successfully carry out the 
purposes of the Legislature, as here interpreted. 
Hence no formal, written contracts, either for a 
year or a term of years, have thus far been ex- 
ecuted. Nor is it deemed best to execute any 
such contract until these institutions ‘ possess 
such good and sufficient accommodations’ in 
buildings, grounds and employees, as are con- 
sidered necessary for the purposes intended.” 

In buildings and equipments the schools 
greatly improved in subsequent years, but there 
never was a time when, if judged by a high 
standard, their ‘‘accommodations were good and 
sufficient.” During the years they were in my 
charge I never so considered them, and could 
not have signed an agreement which assumed 
such to be the case. As I knew them, but few 
of the buildings were large enough for the num- 
ber of children at times housed in them; they 
were all plain in appearance; the furniture was 
good, but without much pretension to style; 
scarcely any of them were fitted up with the most 
approved means of heating, lighting and ventila- 
ting ; the provisions made for bathing, exercising, 
etc., were defective, and they were almost wholly 
without those costly appliances used in modern 
public institutions for cooking, baking, washing, 
laundrying, etc. Withal they were comfortable, 
and the children attending the schools were 
always remarkably strong and healthy; and 
as aclass the thousands of young people reared 
in this plain way have become respectable and 
useful members of society. Circumstanced as 
this Orphan School system was from the be- 
ginning—merely temporary in its character, 
always uncertain as to its future, several times 
threatened with destruction—it was impossible 
to make it conform to an ideal of complete- 
ness; all that could be done was to provide the 
children with comfortable homes, and to furnish 
them with plenty of wholesome food; a sufficient 
quantity of plain, substantial clothing; good, 
practical instruction, and reasonable care in 
sickness and health. The question was to do 
the best possible under the circumstances. The 
schools were never models. A critic’s eye could 
at any time have discovered faults in them. A 
model establishment of the kind to accommo- 
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date two or three hundred children would cost 
$100,000—probably much more. The State fur- 
nished no money for buildings or equipment; no 
private individual would invest this amount of 
money in a school that might be closed at any 
moment; and the wonder is not that the schools 
have been no better, but that they have been no 
worse. When the system first went into opera- 
tion buildings had to be accepted that were far 
from suitable ; these were greatly improved from 
year to year. But while this process of improve- 
ment continued, until they reached the standard 
of ‘‘good and sufficient’’ as stated in the law, 
formal contracts were manifestly inexpedient, if 
not clearly illegal. 

But, apart from all other considerations, for- 
mal contracts with the managers of the Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools were at all times wholly unnec- 
essary, and would never have saved the schools 
from a single abuse. On the other hand, they 
would have greatly trammeled the State in 
dealing with the schools, and might have sub- 
jected it, as in the case of the Titusville school, 
to serious loss. A little detail will make clear 
the ground of this statement. 

The relation of the State officers and the 
managers of the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools under 
the law is like that existing in private business 
between the head of a house and the foremen 
in charge of the several departments, all work- 
ing under his direction and control. In such 


cases, no matter how large the house or how. 


numerous the employees, formal contracts are 
deemed unnecessary. For a want of skill, inef- 
ficiency or misconduct, a foreman can be sum- 


marily discharged, and another appointed to his 
lace ; and the most exacting interests of private 


usiness require nothing more. The Superin- 
tendent of the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, acting 
with the advice and consent of the Governor, 
can exercise the most complete control over all 
connected with the schools. His will is the law 
in all respects. He is the General Manager of 
the whole system, the proprietors of the schools 
being simply his agents, doing his bidding, and 
subject to his removal. Without any formality 
whatever, he can close a school at once, and 
transfer the children elsewhere. 

The law is an all-sufficient contract with the 
managers of the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, cov- 
ering every point upon which an understanding 
would seem to be desirable. The /aw gives 
the State Superintendent, in connection with the 
Governor, power to appoint the managers of the 
schools and to recall or cancel the appoint- 
ments ; to select buildings for the schools, direct 
their improvement and, if not satisfactory, se- 
cure others in their place; to open schools and 
to close them ; to prescribe “rules and regula- 
tions for the government of the schools;”’ to 
designate ‘‘the minimum number and grade of 
employees;" to specify ‘the character and 
quality of food and clothing ;’’ to decide ‘‘ upon 
a course of study to be pursued ;” and in short 
to direct the whole management of the schools, 
and to enforce his commands in all respects. 
. He might, it is true, if practicable, contract to 
have the children cared for at a less sum than 
the rates named in the appropriation bills; but 
the Legislature fixed these rates with the avowed 
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intention that they should be binding on all 
parties, and it would be indiscreet, if not im- 
proper, for the Superintendent to change them, 
Under these circumstances, therefore, what pos- 
sible advantage could result from making formal 
contracts ? 

Moreover, should a manager of a Soldiers’ 
Orphan School violate the law or refuse or ne- 
glect to carry out the directions of the State 
Superintendent, which are equivalent to law, in 
regard to buildings, furniture, equipment, food, 
clothing, instruction, treatment or accounts, swift 
punishment can he meted out to him, for pay- 
ments on the part of the State can be withheld 
or a school can at once be closed and the children 
removed. How could a formal contract be 
made more binding, or have attached to its vio- 
lation a more severe penalty? Admit that 
abuses have grown up in the schools under the 
working of the present system, in what way could 
a formal contract have prevented them? Aman 
who breaks a law will not hesitate to violate a 
contract. If at any time the law has’ not been 
enforced, is it at all likely that a contract would 
have been? And could a contract have been 
so drawn as to protect the State from fraud, or 
any other grave crime in connection with these 
schools, any better than the law has done it? 
There can be but one answer to these questions. 

When the management of the Soldiers’ Or- 
phan Schools came into my hands in 1871, I 
found but a single formal contract in force. This 
one I almost immediately annulled, deeming it 
contrary to the interests of the State and unjust 
to other schools. With the Governor and his 
official advisers, the whole subject of making 
such contracts was carefully considered, and the 
conclusion arrived at that, on the part of the 
State, they were, even if legal under existing cir- 
cumstances of the schools, wholly unnecessary 
and undesirable. The law was thought to bind 
the schools sufficiently in every essential partic- 
uular, and the State had no wish to be bound. 
This policy controlled my action during the ten 
years I had charge of the schools; and if at any 
time the children of our dead and crippled sol- 
diers, under my care, suffered neglect or abuse, 
the fault must be attributed to other causes rather 
than the want of these contracts with the schools, 
which you seem to look upon—I think without 
due consideration—as essential to the success 
of the system. Yours respectfully, 

J. P. WICKERSHAM. 


To the Editor of the Times: 

In your paper of this morning I find the fol- 
lowing paragraph: “The report of the Grand 
Army committee appointed to investigate the 
soldiers’ orphan scandal makes the startling 
revelation that never since the foundation of the 
schools has the plain demand of the law regard- 
ing contracts with the proprietors of the schools 
been observed. This finding convicts not only 
Superintendent Higbee, but also Ex-Superin- 
tendent Wickersham, of gross negligence, if 
nothing worse, and shows that others of the 
Executive departments have been taking a 
great deal for granted in the matter.” Permit 
me to say in answer to this charge that there is 
not now and there never was a law in existence 
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requiring written contracts to be made with the 
proprietors of the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools. 
By section 2 of the act of 1867 the Superinten- 
dent of Soldiers’ Orphans is ‘‘ authorized and 
empowered”’ to make such contracts, but he is 
not required to do it. The whole matter is left 
to his discretion, and in what was supposed to 
be the State’s best interest no contracts, with a 
single exception, were ever entered into. There 
was no “gross negligence” about the matter 
and certainly ‘‘nothing worse.’ I was not in 
charge of the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools when 
the act of 1867 was passed, but I was in Harris- 
burg and know that Governor Geary and his 
official advisers concurred with the Superinten- 
dent in thinking that it was bad policy at that 
time to enter into written contracts with the 
proprietors of the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools. 
Nor did they consider the law, which had been 
for the most part framed in the Executive De- 
partment, at all mandatory on the subject. In 
fact, the word ‘‘empowered” was _ used pur- 
posely for the word “required” in order to 
avoid such a construction. 

The Orphan Schools came into my hands by 
an act of the Legislature in 1871. I found but 
a single contract on file in the department— 
that with Gordon S. Berry, proprietor of the 
Orphan School at Titusville. This contract I 
almost immediately annulled, because among 
other things it bound the State to make his 
school average a certain number of children. 
This I knew was unfair, if practicable, and I put 
an end to it. It was well I did, for subsequently 
a claim for compensation for the children the 
State had failed to supply under the contract 
was made, and the commission appointed tocon- 
sider it awarded $7,500.00 damages. No written 
contracts were made with the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools during the ten years I had charge of 
them. They were not made at first because 
Governor Geary deemed it bad policy and even 
forbade its being done ; they were not made sub- 
sequently, because I came to think that they 
would cramp the State in dealing with the 
schools and do nothing in the way of improving 
the condition of the schools themselves. There 
was no negligence about the case. The course 
taken was adopted after mature consideration, 
and with an eye single to the public interest. 

It might be in place to give more fully the 
reasons that governed the Department in the 
Matter of contracts with the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools, but to do so would probably require 
more space than Zhe Times could allow me. I 
propose to state them at length in a letter to 
General Wagner’s G. A. R. committee, and 7he 
Times, if it sees proper, can consider them and 
judge of theirsoundness. J.P. WIcKERSHAM. 

Lancaster, March 7}. 


To the Editor of the Record: 

I have no desire to enter into a controversy 
with Zhe Record, but I have noticed the edi- 
torials which have appeared in its columns 
within the last few days concerning contracts 
with the Orphan Schools and my relation to the 
subject, and I feel sure you will indulge me in 
a brief word explanatory of my position. 

The law on the subject is as I have stated it 
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to be. It was left to the discretion of the State 
Superintendent and the Governor either to make 
formal contracts with the managers of the Or- 
phans’ Schools or to decline to make them. 
They were not made because it was thought 
best not to make them. So much is settled. 
But now the question arises as to the wisdom of 
this policy. Would not the interest of the State 
and the interest of the children intrusted to its 
care have been better guarded with formal con- 
tracts than without them? Were not the de- 
mands of business prudence violated in declin- 
ing tomake them? Let us see. The relation 
of the managers of the Orphans’ Schools to the 
Superintendent under the law is a Jersonal as 
well as an official one. He appoints them, and 
in connection with the Governor can at any time 
annul the appointment; the school buildings 
and all their appointments are subject to his 
choice; ‘with the advice and approval of the 
Governor”’ he prescribes “rules and regulations 
for the government of the schools,’’ designates 
“the minimum number and grade of employés,” 
specifies “the character and quality of food and 
clothing,”’ decides ‘“‘upon a course of study to 
be pursued,” and, in short, has in his hands the 
entire direction and control of the schools. He 
is in fact the General Manager of the whole 
system, and the several proprietors of the schools 
are simply his agents doing his bidding, and 
when derelict in duty subject to his removal. 
As the matter stands and has stood, the Super- 
intendent can close any school at once and 
transfer the children elsewhere. The State is 
untrammeled by contracts, and the Superinten- 
dent has ample power to see that the children 
are well cared for, to correct every abuse that 
may have crept into the system, and to close a 
school instanter, if necessary. 

The law on the subject of Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools is an all-sufficient contract. It makes 
the directions of the Superintendent a contract 
binding on the managers of the schools in re- 
spect to buildings, furniture, equipment, food, 
clothing, instruction, treatment, and whatever 
else could be embraced in the most carefully 
drawn contract; and for the non-fulfillment of 
this /aw—stronger than any contract—any 
school, as already srated, can be closed at once, 
and for a fraud practiced upon the State, the 
offender can be punished under the common law. 

Contracts with the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools 
can therefore do no good; and if I had the man- 
agement of them as a private business, I would 
cripple myself with no such incumbrances. 
True, my view of the matter greatly increases 
the responsibility of the Governor and the State 
Superintendent, and if the schools are not what 
they ought to be under all the circumstances of 
their history and surroundings, the blame must 
attach chiefly to these officers. I was myself in 
charge of these schools from 1871 to 1881. 
They were placed in my hands without my con- 
sent. Their management was the most difficult 
task in the work of my life. I may have come 
far short of doing my duty, but refraining from 
making useless and embarrassing contracts con- 
stitutes no part of my shortcomings. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM. 

Lancaster, March 17. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, APRIL, 1886. } 
HE written reports of Superintendents for 
1886 mist not exceed eight written pages 
of Congress letter. Within that space, itis be- 
lieved that each officer can compress an ac- 
count sufficiently full, of the educational 
progress made in his county, city or 
borough, giving only such facts and making 
such suggestions concerning school affairs as 
will be of interest to all friends of education. 
The statistical reports should be made as 
complete as possible. Every item called for 
should be given, and not repeated in the 
written report. Both should be on file in 

the Department not later than July i5th. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS, 
Harrisburg, February 27, 1886. 
ROBERT E. PATTISON, Governor of the Com- 

monwealth . 

DEAR SIR : Since Tuesday last I have been 
on the wing, seeking by personal observa- 
tion what evidence I can of the mismanage- 
ment and corruption of the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools, as charged in the Philadelphia Record. 
I am not yet through, but by the latter part of 
next week I shall be able to make a personal 
reply for general publication, which I shall take 
the liberty of addressing to yourself as my 
superior officer. 

I most heartily welcome the very closest scru- 
tiny into my official conduct, and no one can 
be more anxious than I am to have every detail 
most thoroughly sifted. I am conscious of hav- 
ing done nothing in my office which I am not 
willing to have every eye behold, even that of 
the Master whom I serve. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
E. E. HIGBEE. 


Flarrisburg, February 27, 1886. 
Hon. J. P. S. GoBIn, 

Commander of the G. A. R. of Penna. 
DEAR SiR: I have just returned from a tour 
of inspection of the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, 
and am greatly gratified to learn that you have 
promptly appointed a competent committee of 
investigation, which I was on the point of re- 
questing you to do. Please assure said com- 
mittee that I desire a most rigid and thorough 
examination of every detail of the Soldiers’ Or- 
phan School work, and shall regard it a great 
favor to open up in their behalf every possible 
feature of the schools for their critical examina- 
tion. Ifthe facts are as stated in the Philadel- 
phia Record, the official inspection has thus far 
failed to see them; nor have any general com- 

plaints of parents or guardians reported them. 





No chance should be allowed for whitewash- 
ing, and no effort whatever to shelter any one 
from proper punishment. No one can be more 
anxious for a thorough examination than I am, 
or more willing to submit to the result, what- 
ever it may be. 

In so far as I am personally affected by the 
charges in the Record, I expect to make a full 
and explicit statement to the public in the course 
of the coming week. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
E. E. HIGBEE, 
Supt. S. O. Schools, 


STATEMENT IN REPLY TO CHARGE 
OF MISMANAGEMENT. 


DEPARTMENT SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS, 
HARRISBURG, MARCH 6, 1886, 
To RoBert E. Pattison, 

Governor of the Commonwealth of Penna., 

Sir: I have delayed until this time any 
public reply to the so-called ‘‘exposure’”’ of 
the mismanagement and corruption of the 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, as given in the 
issue of the Philadelphia Record, for Mon- 
day, February 22d, because some points 
referred to demanded an immediate re-in- 
spection of the schools. 

My purpose now is to take up the overt 
and covert charges which have been made, 
especially as regards myself, and confront 
the same with a plain statement of the facts 
as they are ready to be substantiated if 
desired by proper affidavits, assured that 
truth never perishes. 

ADMISSIONS TO THE SCHOOLS. 


Passing over for the present the lengthy 
and very misleading preface of the Record 
article, I call attention first, to the illegal 
mismanagement in regard to admissions. 

No claim is made that there have been 
any ¢//egal admissions. ‘This was very re- 
cently investigated by the Legislature, and 
only two cases out of the thousands ad- 
mitted were found to be defective. 

The impression, however, is sought to be 
made that in distributing the admitted chil- 
dren among the various recognized schools, 
the Department has conspired with a greedy 
syndicate, to steal the bread from the 
mouths of the suffering children ; and still 
further, that it has so favored said syndicate 
by a ‘‘squeezing out’’ process against the 
other schools, as at last to have thrown into 
the hands of the same the school at Chester 
Springs by a sort of forced sale; thus giv- 
ing the syndicate a still wider field for its 
plunder. 
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The distribution of children to the var- 
jous schools has no fixed limitations by law, 
put is very properly left to the discretion 
and judgment of the Superintendent, who 
alone has before him the necessary data, 
varying from month to month, upon the 
basis of which such distribution could be 
made. 

Now, as the only possible favor which the 
Superintendent in this direction could con- 
fer must consist in the increase or decrease 
of the number of children ordered into the 
respective schools (their per capita pay being 
fixed definitely by the Legislature itself), let 
us examine carefully the statistical table, as 
it was given in the article of the Record, 
bearing in mind that it covers the time of 
my administration, from its beginning in 
1881 up to 1885: 
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Chester Springs. . . . . 200} 180} 171] 172| 153 
ee ae ae 201| 187| 168) 167| 149 
eae eee 247! 248} 240) 212/ 176 
SS ae ee 100; 85} 70) 51/ 37 
a 220| 190! 180) 156) 135 
McAllisterville. . .. . 170| 170| 176) 213) 171 
ee 302} 295] 275| 251] 213 
weeumt Joy. 2.2 2 0 294| 289] 272) 268! 233 
Northern Home . . . . | 337) 325} 297| 280) 239 
Uniontown.,. . . . . .| 188] 184} 169) 168) 147 
a 235) 242] 240! 235! 194 





The first column in the above table shows 
the relative status of the schools as this was 
when they were first handed over to my 
supervision. The syndicate, then including 
the Mercer and Mt. Joyschools, had existed 
years before, and Mr. Paul’s interest in the 
same also. I cannot here indicate what may 
have conditioned the relative number of 
pupils as in the schools on May 31, 1881. 
From my knowledge, however, of the care- 
ful administration of Dr. Wickersham, I am 
morally convinced that the distribution was 
such as his mature experience and judgment 
dictated. 

Now let any candid mind examine the 
above table, and see if tlie relative status of 
the schools on May 31, 1885, compared with 
the same on May 31, 1881, gives evidence 
of any conspiring favoritism to the syndi- 
cate, and especially as over against Chester 
Springs. To aid examination, I give the 
percentage of ‘‘squeezing out.’’ 

Chester Springs, ‘s meezed out,” 2 lo 
Dayton, silts i ie 
Lincoln Inst., + 63 % 





*By mistake of the Record re apes . figures for July rz 
ay 31st, of same year. 


were taken instead of those for 
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. Harford ? squeezed out,” 288 
Mansfield, 38 855% 
McAllisterville, “ 

Mercer, . po % 
Mount Joy, “ 20% % 
Northern Home, ae 292 % 
Uniontown, 66 214 % 
White Hall, - 17% % 


With the exception of Lincoln Institution, 
which I was allowing to be closed as a Sol- 
diers’ Orphan School by discharges on age, 
and McAllisterville, to which I will soon 
refer, and of Mansfield, whose new building 
was not erected, how plain it is that there is 
nothing whatever indicating a partiality. 
The percentage is as nearly uniform as it 
could well be made, and favoring, as I 
notice, Chester Springs and White Hall and 
Uniontown beyond the rest. When McAl- 
listerville came into the hands of the syndi- 
cate July, 1883, its number was 176, and 
in 1885, 171, a loss of five. In the preced- 
ing year it had increased by 37, yet the next 
year it is decreased by 42, as fair a system 
of balancing as the circumstances would 
allow. What attempt is there here to ad- 
vance the business interests of a syndicate ? 

In reference to Chester Springs, it may 
be implied that the ‘‘ squeezing’’ process 
was through the year immediately preceding 
the sale, to force it at a sacrifice to its own- 
ners into the hands of the syndicate. Let 
us see the decrease between 1884 and 1885. 


Chester Springs * squeezed out” of 19 (172—153) or 
II per cent. 


McAllisterville 42 ( ee nearly 20 % 
Mercer } 38 (251—213) or 15 % 
Mt. Foy 35-(268—233) or 13 % 


The three last named are “‘ Syndicate” Schools. 


What possible ground is there here for 
any complaint upon the part of Chester 
Springs, whose per cent of decrease is so 
much less that that of the syndicate itself? 
Where is there a shadow of proof that this 
Department entered into any intrigue to 
force its sale ? 

But now comes the covert charge again 
that the ‘‘ squeezing out process,’’ when it 
had served its purpose, is at once comple- 
mented by its opposite, and the schools of 
the syndicate are at once filled up. 

The true state of the case is this: In view 
of the lawclosing all admissions on June 1, 
1882, I had asked a largely decreased appro- 
priation, which was voted. The Legislature, 
however, reopened admissions in 1883, but 
did not increase the appropriation. As soon 
as I saw that a deficit was being created, I 
stopped all admissions, and ordered six per 
cent. of the children in each school to be dis- 
charged (holding the orders for subsequent 
admission), to reduce expenses to available 
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funds appropriated. Now, when this deficit 
was made up, a larger appropriation made, 
and the law of admissions changed, I found 
that we had adequate funds to increase the 
number in theschools, and some 800 approved 
applications on file, the applicants all eager 
to have orders of admission, I made very 
carefully a schedule of distribution to fill up 
the larger schools to between 250 and 300, 
and issued orders of admission. By reference 
to the following table, which represents the 
present status of the schools, it will be 
seen that all the schools were increased, but 
that Chester Springs is out of proportion 
compared with the others : 

White Hall 
Mansfield 

Harford 

Dayton 

Chester Springs. . 


Mount Joy . 228 


Mercer 
McAllisterville . . . 
Northern Home 
Uniontown 


. 307 

The peculiar circumstances which occa- 
sioned this I explained to the reporter of 
the Record, but to unwilling ears: 

The Legislative Committee, having inves- 
tigated the Lincoln Institution, forwarded me 
a copy of their report, requesting that the 
Soldiers’ Orphan children be withdrawn 
from that school. Mrs. Hutter, lady In- 
spector of the schools, and manager of the 
Northern Home, was very earnest in her 
unwillingness that I should transfer any of 
them to her school. I transferred them at 
once to Chester Springs, because it would 
have been wrong to have sent them to some 
distant school, thus forcing upon their 
parents or guardians such a large cost of 
transportation, and depriving the children of 
the chance of visiting their homes during 
vacation. I followed the uniform practice 
of this Department, and I think any pru- 
dent officer would have done the same. 

Besides this, Mrs. Hutter, sending me a 
list of some fifty-three children, urged me 
to transfer them to Chester Springs, which 
I did. Thisswelled the number out of pro- 
portion, and time enough has not inter- 
vened to bring the balance into better shape. 
All this was done by myself, and, with 
no reference to the changed ownership 
of Chester Springs. Had it been owned by 
any one else, the same course under the cir- 
cumstances would have been pursued, I 
must use my judgment in this matter of dis- 
tribution, which is not so easy a task as to 
some it may appear; and the relative status 
of the schools at times may be very much 
disturbed. 

In regard to the amounts paid to the 
schools, I have only to say that they will be 
found to correspond throughout with the 
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number of children actually in the schools, 
and not a single warrant issued but has its 
corresponding vouchers fully verified. 

But the so-called ‘‘exposure’’ goes fur- 
ther than this. It implies, indeed covertly 
charges, that by a change of the issue rolls 
and vouchers in reference to clothing fur. 
nished, the syndicate has been aided in its 
fraud, because the only satisfactory method 
that existed for determining the quantity of 
clothing issued was in this way destroyed! 
This is so false and defamatory as to require 
attention here. 

The issue roll, in the clothing account, 
of which mention has been made, was abol- 
ished simply because it was considered im- 
perfect and unsatisfactory. It was merelya 
statement, made by the Principal or Mana- 
ger of each school, of the clothing distrib- 
uted during the year; and while the De. 
partment had confidence in the management 
of the schools and in this account, it was 
thought best that something more exacting 
and more stringent should be required. It 
was impossible to know with absolute cer- 
tainty whether each child had received the 
items opposite the name, or that the prices 
charged were correct deyond all question. In 
order, therefore, to prevent any irregulari- 
ties that might occur under the old system, 
the present method was adopted and used 
for the first time in the settlement of these 
accounts during the past year. An examin- 
ation of these accounts on file in the De. 
partment will convince any fair-minded 
person that it is a great improvement over 
the former mode. 

In substance it is as follows: Each Mana- 
ger or Principal is required to prepare a 
statement at the close of the school year, 
showing, 1. The inventory of goods on 
hand, with their value at the opening of the 
year; 2. The amount and value of goods 
purchased during the year, including mak- 
ing and repairing clothing, for which vouch- 
ers are enclosed, and these vouchers must 
previously have been examined and ap- 
proved by the Inspectors during their quar- 
terly visits to the schools. These two 
amounts give the total value of clothing, 
etc., for distribution. Next is given the 
value of articles distributed, of which a 
detailed list and actual cost is enclosed, 
which must not be less, as directed by 
law, than one-sixth of the total amount 
received by the school during the year 
from the State, for the education and 
maintenance of the children. This amount 
deducted from the total for distribution 
gives the inventory of goods and value on 
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hand for the next year, of which also a list 
js enclosed. To this statement the Princi- 
or Manager of each school, in substance, 
subscribes 
THE FOLLOWING OATH : 

That the foregoing is a true and correct state- 
ment of the clothing account of said school; 
that the clothing. etc., purchased as represented 
by the accompanying vouchers, was in strict con- 
frmity with the instructions of the Superinten- 
dent of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools ; and that these 
supplies have actually been distributed to and 
ysed by the pupils under his care during the 
year. 

This statement is examined by the In- 
sector during a special visit to the school 
made between the 15th and 31st of May of 
each year, and, if found correct and satis- 
factory, is approved by him, and then for- 
warded to this Department. 


INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOLS. 


When the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools were 
placed under the control of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, the wise 
policy was pursued of keeping them under 
the direct and immediate jurisdiction of the 
Department. Their teachers and studies, 
the various grades and divisions of the 
same, their examinations, and indeed their 
whole educational work, were made to pass 
under the very eye of the Department it- 
self, outside of the jurisdiction of the County 
Superintendents ; and reports of the whole 
work come directly to us, and are made 
public from year to year. It would have 
been strange had Dr. Wickersham pursued 
any other policy. I continued this policy, 
not simply because it was existing when I 
began work, but because I most heartily 
approved it. 

But an open discussion of policy is not 
what the article under consideration has in 
mind. ‘This is not its aim. It wishes to 
make the impression all over the State, that 
my predecessor and myself, by not requiring 
certificates from County, or City, or Borough 
Superintendents, have neglected all super- 
vision, as it were, and allowed the whole 
instruction given in the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools to be loose, unorganized, and of 
low, cheap grade. 

It is our deliberate judgment—and we feel 
as well qualified to judge in this matter, from 
an experience of nearly forty years in school 
work, as the reporter of the Philadelphia 
Record—that the educational work of our 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools is and has been 


FULLY EQUAL IF NOT SUPERIOR 


to that of our public schools. I should be 
ashamed of myself, had I not made this a 
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subject of special thought and care, and it 
will appear strannge indeed to the school 
men of this Commonwealth if I, who have 
now for nearly five years personally attended 
the examinations of these schools, and super- 
vised their whole method of teaching, and 
their whole system of grading, should not 
be as well qualified to speak of their con- 
dition as a reporter who has hastily visited 
them, and perchance never attended an ex- 
amination thereof. 

But I am unwilling to leave this matter in 
any vague form before the public, and 
hence, without referring to the classes and 
grades and sub-divisions, all of which are 
accurately presented to the Legislature and 
to the public in every annual report— 
which reports may be had from this Depart- 
ment by all persons desirous of seeing them 
—I direct the candid attention of the edu- 
cators of this Commonwealth to the status 
of the teachers in our Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools, so far as this can be determined by 
external record. 

STATUS OF THE TEACHERS. 


Mercer School.—This school has five 
teachers. The head teacher was co- princi- 
pal with Prof. Wilson, of Airy View Acad- 
emy; educated for the Sophomore class in 
Princeton College, and holds a certificate. 
Second teacher, a graduate of the State 
Normal School at Edinboro, holds the second 
Normal diploma, and has taught eight years. 
The next two are graduates from the New- 
castle high school, and have held provisional 
certificates. The last has a provisional cer- 
tificate from Superintendent Palm. 

Uniontown.—This school has four teach- 
ers, all of them graduates from our State 
Normal School at Indiana, Pa. 

McAllisterville.—Five teachers. Head 
teacher, a graduate of the State Normal 
School at Edinboro, and studied three years 
at Allegheny College, Meadville. All the 
others have held professional and provisional 
certificates, except the teacher of music, 
who has devoted herself to this study, as a 
specialty, for several years. 

White Hall.— Five teachers. Head 
teacher taught the higher branches in Or- 
angeville Academy for several years, and has 
been two years in the public schools. 
Second teacher a graduate of Millersville 
State Normal School, has taught thirty 


years; was in the Mechanicsburg high 
school; was principal of the Columbia pub- 
lic schools, and professor in the State Nor- 
mal School at Shippensburg. The next two 
are graduates of Millersville State Normal 
School, and each of them has taught ten or 
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more years. The last has been a very ac- 
ceptable teaeher for fifteen years. 

Mansfield.—F our teachers. Head teacher, 
while in the public school had professional 
certificate; has taught twenty years. The 
next has taught fifteen years; has a New 
York certificate. The remaining two have 
their second diploma from the State Nor- 
mal School at Mansfield. - 

Harford.—Five teachers. Head teacher 
finished the full academic course in the Key- 
stone academy, and completed with credit 
the Freshman year in Lafayette College, and 
gained his provisional certificate in the pub- 
lic schools. The next teacher, a Harford 
Soldiers’ Orphan School scholar, graduate 
of the State Normal School at Bloomsburg, 
receiving the second honor of the class, has 
taught four years. The next taught two 
years in the public schools, and twelve.years 
in the Soldiers’ Orphan School. The next 
taught four years in our public schools, and 
the last was teacher for four years in the 
graded schools of Harford. 

Mount Joy.—Sixteachers. Head teacher, 
a graduate of the Bloomsburg State Normal 
School and of Airy View Academy, has 
taught fifteen years, two years principal of 
the Williamstown schools, and four years 
principal of the schools in Patterson. The 


second teacher, a graduate of the Harrisburg 


high school. The third, a graduate of 
Pottsville high school, taught five years in 
the public schools. The fourth has passed 
four examinations while teaching in the pub- 
lic schools. The fifth taught one year in the 
public schools and has been five years in the 
Soldiers’ Orphan School. The last has 
taught six years in our public schools. 
Chester Springs.—Seven teachers. Head 
teacher prepared for college at the Millers- 
vile State Normal School, was afterwards a 
student at Washington and Lee University, 
Virginia, received the Master’s degree from 
Waynesburg College, Pa., and has had 
thirteen years’ experience in public school 
teaching. The second teacher was educated 
at Burkittsville, Md., afterward spent one 
year at the State Normal Schoolat Baltimore, 
and taught six years in the public schools of 
Maryland. The third graduated at the 
State Normal School at Indiana, Pa., and 
has taught six years. The fourth graduated 
with the Bachelor’s degree at Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa. The fifth was edu- 
cated at Blairsville Female Seminary and 
has taught three years. The sixth, a soldier’s 
orphan, left the Soldiers’ Orphan School at 
Chester Springs at the age of eighteen, and 
spent a year at the West Chester State Nor- 
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mal School. The seventh is an undergrad- 
uate of the New York City College, having 
left when in the Senior year. 

Dayton.—¥our teachers. -Head teacher 
educated at Leechburg Academy, permanent 
certificate. Second teacher at Glade Run 
Academy and Indiana State Normal School, 
provisional certificate. Third teacher, grad- 
uate of Edenboro State Normal School. The 
fourth from Academy at Atwood, Pa., pro- 
visional certificate. 

It must, from the above showing, be plain 
to those who wish to know, that the Soldiers’ 
Orphans are not being neglected by my al- 
lowing incompetent and inexperienced teach- 
ers of low grade to be employed. I have 
not words sufficiently strong to repel the im- 
plication which is so unwarranted, and, I 
may say, so utterly reckless, 


SANITARY CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


To any candid mind, how plain it must 
be, that children between the ages of five 
and sixteen, gathered together from all 
quarters—the disjected members of war- 
wrecked families throughout this Common- 
wealth—packed together like herrings, in 
some schools three and four in one bed, in 
damp and mal-odorous rooms, half-clothed 
and half-fed, and bathed, it may be, in 
pickle-barrels, with no calisthenics, and no 
suitable play-ground—how plain it must be, 
we repeat, that the vitality of children thus 
treated would be so reduced that any epi- 
demic, such as diphtheria or scarlet fever, 
would sweep them off by the hundred. Such 
is hygienic law! 

But what are the facts of the case? What 
do our carefully kept records of all the 
schools, records which come from sworn 
officers, reveal? Nearly 13,000 children 
under sixteen years of age have been in 
these schools, for terms ranging from ten to 
two years, and there have been only three 
hundred and twenty-nine (329) deaths—some 
of these from accidents and not disease. 
Epidemics have reached them, but in no 
case has the percentage of deaths therefrom 
equalled that of the neighborhood. At 
Uniontown, especially complained of, ten 
(10) deaths from disease have occurred since 
the opening of the school, nearly 20 yearsago. 


‘¢ FOUR CHILDREN IN ONE BED.”’ 


It is at this school, at Uniontown, that 
four children are found crowded into one bed. 
What a reckless state of things this reveals ! 
Let us see how this is. At this school there 
is quite a large nursery of young children - 
from three to six years of age, with a few 
weak children reaching eight years included 
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among them. These children are under the 
care of women of long experience in such 
work, one in our Orphan School, the other 
in the school at Xenia, Ohio. Four young 
children from this nursery, subject to the 
croup, were taken into a large family bed to 
be near the bedside of one of these women, 
that she might hear their breathing, and be 
ready to take prompt care of them if-at- 
tacked during the night. 

The motherly woman would not permit 
them to be away where she could not watch 
them hourly. There were beds enough for 
all. Ad/ this the reporter of the Record knew. 
Yet this wise act of a long-experienced 
mother, without a single comment, is spread 
broadcast over the State, with a desire that 
it shall be condemned and carry its weight 
of condemnation against all the schools. 
What a strange animus this betrays! As 
over against Rev. Sayers, what a prudent 
and reliable inspector this man would make! 

He it is also who perverts my own conduct, 
making me so heartless as to turn on my 
heel in his presence, in my own office, with 
a sneer. at the poverty of these children’s 
homes. Nothing can be more maliciously 
false. I did ‘‘turn on my heel,’’ with no 
words to show my disrespect for the poverty 


of a broken-down soldier’s family, God for- . 


bid! but to hide, as a man of different in- 


, stincts would have known, my rising disgust 
for a thinly-disguised Pharisaism. 

So with the story of distributing a dozen 
hats among ninety girls at the McAllister- 


ville school. Every giil here had a suitable 
hat, and all the girls of the school attend 
church from Sunday to Sunday, with hats 
and proper clothing. To this the teachers 
and citizens will abundantly testify. 

But I cannot take up everydetail here. I 
have regarded both Mrs. Hutter and Rev. 
Mr. Sayers, as honorable Inspectors, and I 
am ready at once to ask for their dismission 
from service by you, if they have been mis- 
leading me from quarter to quarter, and 
from year to year, with dishonest reports of 
beds and clothing and the entire sanitary 
condition of these schools. As yet, how- 
ever, I have found no reason for such a 
course ; and I await the issue of a rigid in- 
vestigation of competent men to assure me 
of their neglect and dishonesty. _[I- trust 
the verdict will not acquit the raven and 
condemn the dove. 

THE “ SYNDICATE.” 


It must be kept in mind that the Depart- 
ment hasno money contract whatsoever with 
these schools. The State paysa fixed Jer cap- 
sta amount for every child in the schools, and 
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the law requires that one-sixth of this amount 
be used for clothing—the original bills, as 
has already been said, of the cost of said 
clothing, sworn to by the principals or man- 
agers, being taken as the basis upon which 
such estimate of one-sixth is made. The 
Department has no power of determining 
how much the buildings cost, how much 
is paid for food, for fuel, for teachers’ sala- 
ries and other service, or what may be the 
profit accruing to the proprietors. It only 
knows, by sworn bills, the cost of clothing 
furnished and issued to the children, also that 
it is of such character as required by the Su- 
perintendent ; that proper bedding and 
teaching and medical treatment are pro- 
vided ; and the fact that a sufficient amount 
of good wholesome food is supplied the chil- 
dren, all of which facts are ascertained and 
constantly reported by official Inspectors ap- 
pointed by the Governor and the Superin- 
tendent. 

I have not been able to see that a combi- 
nation of several schools under a syndicate 
management must result in injury to the 
children. Of course, such an arrangement 
must be more economical, because the pur- 
chase of supplies may be made on so large a 
scale. I could not feel myself justified on 
this ground of greater profit, to break up 
those schools by transferring the children 
elsewhere. If I find, as I have found, [from 
the reports of the Official Inspectors, | that 
the provision for the children, made by such 
a syndicate, has been satisfactory, and equal 
to, if not better than, that in schools man- 
aged singly, I should be dishonest to close 
them. Had I evidence, however, that there 
had been any attempt to half-feed and half- 
clothe the children by a syndicate, in order 
to increase its profits, I should have been 
equally corrupt not to have promptly dis- 
banded the schools. 

Mr. Wright’s letter to his manager at Mt. 
Joy I never saw or heard of before it ap- 
peared in print in the Record. It certainly 
needs explanation. ‘‘ Frozen feet, toe-nails 
dropping off, itch, etc.’’—those cases were 
never hinted to me. Not a syllable heard I 
of these things from parents, or inspectors, 
or teachers. Dr. Ziegler, the physician of 
the school, whom I have regarded, and do 
regard, an honorable man and skillful phy- 
sician, I met frequently on my way from 
Lancaster to Harrisburg, and I always in- 
quired particularly of him in regard to the 
health of the children; and this grave mat- 
ter he never mentioned. Frequently I vis- 
ited the school, and I have never discovered 
anything to indicate such a state of things. 
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This leads me to think that some explan- 
ation is possible, in view of the fact that it 
is in such flat contradiction of all the reports 
of Inspectors, and of my own frequent visita- 
tions, much more frequent to this school, 
because so near my own home. 

Mr. Wright having been absent in Cali- 
fornia during the past month, I have not had 
any chance to sift this matter to the very 
bottom, as I desire, and as I shall do im- 
mediately upon his return. ‘The truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth shall. 
be brought out, if possible, without fear or 
favor. I never pass judgment, however, 
until the whole case is in hand, and will 
not condemn until the alleged offender is 
heard. 

It is strange that those holding such a 
letter in possession for the past two years 
should not long since have taken measures 
to expose the matter. Every consideration 
of humanity and justice should have 
prompted such a course. If other letters 
of a kindred character are held back, as 
seems to be implied by the Record, it is 
wrong. My office is not to defend Mr. 
Wright, but to ascertain his guilt, if guilty 
he be; and every syllable of his misdoings, 
or those of any other individual connected 
with these Orphan Schools in any responsible 
capacity whutsoever, should be brought to 
light. I should regard myself as equally 
guilty with the party to such outrage, if, 
knowing any wrong done to the children I 
did not take steps at once to redress it. I 
am not the partisan of Mr. Wright, but the 
guardian and protector of the soldiers’ 
children. It is their interests, not his, that 
I am watching. 

MR. PAUL AND THE DEPARTMENT. 

I have no disposition to shield Mr. Paul 
or any one else. On assuming the duties of 
Superintendent in 1881, I made no changes 
in the office, merely filled two vacancies 
then existing. Mr. Paul, the chief clerk, 
was highly recommended by Dr. Wicker- 
sham, and so far as I could judge, was a 
very valuable officer. I knew nothing of 
his owning a third interest in the Mt. Joy 
School then, nor until 1883. I feel assured, 
that had there been any bribery, as charged 
by the Record, in his securing his interest 
in the Mt. Joy School in 1877, to influence 
the distribution of children, it would have 
shown itself, and my predecessor would at 
once have dismissed him. When he in- 
formed me in regard to this interest, I 
weighed the matter, and I retained him, 
knowing that there was no possible chance of 
his increasing or decreasing the amount of 
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the State’s money paid to the school in 
whose ownership he had interest. Nor was 
there, at any time, the slightest effort or ap- 
parent disposition on his part to influence 
my policy of distribution—over which he 
had no control whatever. 

But as soon asI found out my error in 
not avoiding the very appearance of evil, I 
told him either to resign or break all con- 
nection with the schools. Why he con- 
tinued in the Department five months after 
Executive advice had been given me to this 
effect, is well known to yourself, and needs 
at this time no public explanation from me. 


NEVER AUDITED HIS OWN ACCOUNTS. 


A very wrong impression, however, is 
made when it is supposed that this office 
audits its own accounts. It would be ut- 
terly impossible for Mr. Paul to do this as 
charged by the reporter of the Record. As 
the public may be ignorant of the routine of 
work of the office, permit me to give a brief 
but plain synopsis thereof : 

The accounts for the education and main- 
tenance of the children in the Orphan 
Schools are settled quarterly, and are sworn 
to by the Principal or Manager of each 
school. The principals of the schools are 
required to send to the Department at the 
close of each week a report which contains 
the names of all children admitted, all 
transfers, discharges on age or order, deaths 
and absentees, with corresponding dates. 
All admissions and discharges are made by 
order of the Superintendent himself. 

These reports are examined, and the 
proper entries made in the books for this 
purpose, exclusively by the Financial Clerk, 
a subordinate clerk of the Department. A 
quarterly report is also sent with the bills, 
which is a summary of the weekly reports. 
The books thus exhibit a complete record of 
the accounts of each school. When the 
bills are received, they are examined and 
checked by the Financial Clerk, who care- 
fully examines each date to see that it agrees 
with his record, and that the amounts 
charged are in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the law. The bills are then certi- 
fied to by the Superintendent, and sent to 
the Auditor-General for further examina- 
tion and settlement. 


THE OFFICIAL INSPECTORS. 


These are Mrs. E. E. Hutter, and Rev. J. 
W. Sayers. In addition to their regular 
visitations of the schools, sometimes of very 
long duration and at other times more brief, 
I have frequently called upon them to make 
special visitation whenever complaints came 
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to the office which I could not attend to 
personally. I have for years been thoroughly 
convinced of their faithfulness and consci- 
entious attention to their work. 

It is a difficult work, and, as the article 
under discussion remarks, requires time for 
critical examination of each and every 
school. If this be true, as most certainly it 
is, to keep the schools in efficient working 
order, it is equally true that more than a 
hasty visitation of an outside reporter is re- 
quired to warrant either a condemnation of 
their work or of the schools. It requires 
but little time or care, I know, to put a rail 
on the track to wreck a running train, com- 
pared with the intelligent and constant labor 
of engineer and fireman to guide it safely 
on its onward conrse. 

CONCLUSION. 

In the preface to the Record article it is 
said that what was once the glory of the 
State has become its shame. He must have 
a very slight knowledge of the history of 
these schools who can say this, if it refers to 
their internal management and organization. 
Since having been put under the control of 
the School Department, they have steadily 
increased from a state of great irregularities 
to one of order and efficiency. 

If, however, it is meant that their scope 
has been widened, and their original intent 
has been transcended in the way of admit- 
ting destitute soldiers’ children, this is true. 
But the ‘‘shame’”’ here, if shame it be, is 
by acts of the Legislature itself. We, as 
officers, have never inquired into the means 
by which any act of the Legislature has been 
passed, but have simply endeavored faith- 
fully to obey it. 

Large sums of money, we know, have been 
expended on these schools, and the State 
has nothing to show in brick and mortar,— 
no great buildings, and indeed no property 
whatever,—nothing but the patriotic pledge 
of our War Governor fulfilled—a sense of 
having been just to its heroic defenders, and a 
band of well educated soldiers’ children, 
who otherwise might have had a life-long 
struggle with illiterate poverty and crime. 

This reply I have written because I have 
felt it necessary, and not because it has been 
a pleasure; and I most sincerely welcome 
the sternest and most uncompromising inves- 
tigation of every overt and covert charge to 
which I have been constrained to make an- 
swer, awaiting the issue with patience, and 
a reverent regard for justice. 

Very respectfully yours, 
E. E. HIGBEE, 
Supt. S. O. Schools. 
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COUNTY INSTITUTES. 


Ta following is a comparative statement of 
the attendance at County Institutes for 1884 
and 1885. The first column shows the entire 
enrollment, and the second the average attend- 
ance for each year. The city of Reading held 


a separate Institute for the year 1885. 
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REGULATIONS. 





RULES AND 


HE following are the Revised Rules and 
Regulations which are required by the 
Department of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools to 
be observed by the Principals and Managers 
and all others connected with these schools. 

Under these rules and regulations, made 
binding both upon the schools and the in- 
spectors, the State Superintendent has re- 
ceived and closely examined all the reports 
coming from the schools, from the physicians, 
and from the inspectors ; and any irregular- 
ities and neglect referred to in such reports 
he has always met with prompt attention. 
He is, of course, unwilling to take the re- 
sponsibility of these official inspectors and 
physicians of the schools upon himself, ex- 
cept in so far as he has neglected to give 
them prompt attention. The whole matter 
of instruction, however, the State Superin- 
tendent has carefully supervised himself. 

I.— Clothing. 

1. The clothing for the respective sexes must be uni- 
form in each institution. It must be seasonable, of 
good quality, and sufficient in quantity for Sunday and 
every-day wear, and for weekly changes. 

2. For the boys’ suits, a choice of three colors will 
be allowed : First, a West Point gray cadet suit, consist- 
ing of pants, with black stripes down the sides; jacket 
buttoned to the neck—Pennsylvania State buttons ; 
cap to match. Second, dark navy blue suit, consist- 
ing of pants and jacket—made the same as described 
in gray suit, cap to match; or, Third, a dark blue 
jacket, and light kersey pants, with dark blue cap. 
Suits in the colors chosen to be made in cadet or mil- 
tary style. 

3. For the girls, in winter, a dress of alpaca-poplin, 
trimmed with blue or red; or alpaca-poplin, wine 
color, blue or plaid, trimmed with same material as 
quillings or bands; black cloth coat; winter hat. In 
summer, a dress of white drilling, pink calico, ging- 
ham, or delaine; straw hat, neatly trimmed, and 
summer sacque. 

4. Price list for making and repairing clothing : 

FOR GIRLS. 


Aprons, low 


Sunday dresses 
skins with — 


Every-day dresses . 
Chemises 





[ APRIL, 


FOR BOYS. 


a Jackets, summer, lined . . 


ep winter ackets, ~ ae unlined , 


ants,summer, lined. . . a hirts, plain 
Pants, summer, unlined. . 30 | Shirts, navy style 


FOR MENDING SHOES. 


For pair of half-soles . . . 50] For each patch 
For pair ofheel-taps .. . % For each seam sewed . . . 
For each toe-tap* 


For repairing clothing, fee? expense incurred will only be 
allowed. 

5. Form for Clothing Account.—The following form 
has been adopted by the Department for use in all 
settlements in clothing accounts at the close of each 
fiscal year. This is now required of all the schools 


- in lieu of issue rolls, for which the necessary blanks 


are forwarded in time. 


Clothing Account. 


To Superintendent of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools : 
Sir: The following statement is respectfully sub- 
mitted for the year lis May 31, 1885: 
Im _ 

1| Invoice of goods on hand 

| Goods purchased, making and slethteal 

} clothing, mending shoes, etc., during the|| 
year, for which vouchers are inclosed asi| 

|| 





follows : 





| 
JO “ON | 


“ISYONOA 








ON Dut Ww 





ee 
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| 
| 


150 


| $2,050 


Total value of clothing, etc., for distri- 
bution 
May 31, Total amount of bills presented for 
education and maintenance, in- 
cluding clothing, for the year. . . $2 aval 
| of clothing distributed to chil- | 





1| Invoice of goods on hand 
H of f which a detailed list is inclosed. 


Cum oe i . 
State of Pennsylvania, hes: 
verti appeared before me,. . 

i . Soldiers’ Orphan School, who, being 
duly ‘ rw according to law, doth depose and say 
that the foregoing is a true and correct statement of 
the clothing account of said school; that the cloth- 
ing, etc., purchased as represented by the above 
vouchers, was in strict conformity with the instruc- 
tions of the Superintendent of Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools; and that these supplies have actually been 
distributed to, and used by, the pupils under his care 
during the year. 

. and vay} , 


June 





before me, this . day > . Principal or Manager. 
of. . 188 


Approved . 
o « « 188 . Inspector. 


. day of \ 
These directions as to clothing, except so far as the 
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general rules relating to it and the kinds suggested 
are concerned, have no reference to the church homes, 
which receive only $100 and $115 for the instruction 
and maintenance of each child. In their cases, the 
children must be clothed subject to inspection, and 
no special accounts need be kept or rendered. 


LT—Amounts Allowed for Education and Mainte- 
nance. 

1. To the institutions named below, $150 per an- 
num will be allowed for each child above ten years 
of age, and $115 for each child of less than that age, 
viz: Chester Springs, Dayton, Harford, Lincoln In- 
stitution, Mansfield, McAllisterville, Mercer, Mount 
Joy, Soldiers’ Orphan Institute, Uniontown and 
White Hall. 

To the several asylums and church homes that 
have never received any appropriation from the 
State, $115 per annum wiil be allowed for each child. 

To the several asylums and church homes that 
have received, at any time, appropriations from the 
State, $100 per annum will be allowed for each child. 

It will be observed, upon examination, that these 
allowances are in strict accordance with the act of 
Assembly, and they cannot be departed from. The 
authorities of the several institutions must govern 
themselves accordingly in making up their quarterly 
bills. 

ITl.—Rules Relating to Charges. 

1. Children discharged on orders or transfers may 
be charged for until they leave the institution. 

2. No charge can be allowed for children until 
they actually enter the institution. 

3. No allowances for pay can be made for children 
entering an institution without orders from this De- 
partment. 

4. Pupils who are absent from school more than 
three (3) days, either with or without leave, except 
at the regular vacations, are not to be charged for on 
the quarterly bills for said absence. 

5. All applications for leave of absence, with the 
length of time specified, and the opinion of the Prin- 
cipal or Manager indorsed thereon, must be for- 
warded to this Department for approval or disap- 
proval. 

6. Pay will be allowed for the time a pupil is fur- 
loughed in accordance herewith. 


LV.—Food. 


No regular bill of fare will be prescribed. All the 
schools and homes will certainly provide food for 
their children that is proper in variety, healthful in 
kind, and sufficient in quantity, and nothing more is 
desired. 

V.i—Sleeping Apartments. 

Care must be taken that the sleeping apartments 
are well ventilated and not over-crowded. The beds 
and bedding must be clean and comfortable. 


VI.— Industries. 


The industries so long in force in the schools, 
which have given systematic employment to the pu- 
pils of both sexes during the past years, will be re- 
quired in the future. The work done will form a 
prominent feature of the annual examinations. 

VIT.— Course of Study. 

First Grade.—Spelling, reading, writing, and draw- 
ing on slates, oral exercises in numbers, object les- 
sons, 

Second Grade.—Spelling, reading, writing, and 
drawing on slates, mental arithmetic, four fundamen- 
tal rules of written arithmetic, object lessons. 

Third Grade.—Spelling, reading, writing, draw- 
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ing, mental and written arithmetic, geography, and 
object lessons. 

Fourth Grade.—Same as for third grade. 

Fifth Grade.—Same as for fourth grade, with the 
addition of grammar. 

Sixth Grade—Same as for fifth grade, with the 
addition of history of United States. 

Seventh Grade.—Spelling, reading, book-keeping, 
elementary algebra, geography, grammar, history of 
United States, physiology. 

Eighth Grade.—-Reading, algebra or geometry, 
grammar, Constitution of United States, natural phil- 
osophy, or the elements of the natural sciences gen- 
erally. 

Vocal music, declamation, composition, and in- 
struction in morals and manners, must be continued 
throughout the whole course. 

Drills in military tactics must be systematically 
kept up in all the institutions where there are boys 
over ten years of age. The boys in all the schools 
will be expected to be proficient in the “School of 
the Company.” 

The studies of the course must be frequently re- 
viewed as the pupils proceed. Bible classes and 
Sunday-schools, as organized in all the schools, must 
be continued, but sectarian instruction carefully 
avoided, except where the children are all of one de- 
nomination. 

Object lessons, by which a large amount of general 
information can be imparted and valuable instruction 
given in the elements of the different sciences, must 
constitute an important feature of the course. 


VITL.— Reports. 


1. The customary weekly reports must be furnished 
at the close of each week on the prescribed form. 

2. The quarterly reports, with the lists as specified 
on the blank, must be forwarded with the bills at the 
close of each quarter. 

3. The annual instruction report, similar to the one 
made the present year, must be made out at the close 
of the schéol term in July and promptly forwarded. 

4. An annual report in writing, giving an account 
of the progress and improvements made during the 
year, and the sanitary, industrial, educational, and 
moral condition of the institution, and any additional 
information that it may be desirable to communicate, 
must be made. This report should be on file in this 
Department not later than August 15th. 

5. Each school must furnish, on or before August 
Ist in each year, as complete a list in alphabetical 
order as it is possible to prepare of all children who 
have gone from it at the age of sixteen, for the year 
ended May 3Ist previous, giving occupations, etc., 
since leaving school. 

All the reports due the Department from any insti- 
tution must be on file in the form required before its 
bills are approved or paid. 


1X.— Regulations. 


1. Principals and managers have authority to per- 
mit children to visit their homes for a period of three 
days, but no longer, without consulting this Depart- 
ment, and need not note such absences on weekly re- 
ports. 

2. Parents or guardians must limit their visits at 
the schools to one day in length, and will, while 
there, sustain no intimate relations with any children 
excent their own. 

3. Distant relatives and near acquaintances are not 
expected to visit the children, but may visit the 
schools as the general public have a right to do, and 
are cordially invited to do so. 
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4. Smoking is not allowed on the premises of any 
of the schools or homes. 

5. Principals and managers will see that the fore- 
going regulations are rigidly enforced. 


X.—Lnspections. 


1, All the schools will be visited and carefully in- 
spected by the State Inspectors as heretofore, who 
will render detailed reports on the blanks prepared 
for this purpose. 

2. It will be their duty at each visitation to call 
the roll and see that absentees are properly noted on 
the weekly reports of the schools to this Department. 

3. It will be the duty of the Lady Inspector at each 
quarterly visitation carefully to compare all bills of 
goods purchased since her previous visit, as to quality 
and price. If found correct and she shall be satisfied 
the same have been or are to be used for the benefit 
of the children, she will then approve said bill or 
bills, with date of approval. 

4. It will be the duty of the Male Inspector, at a 
special visit to be made between the 15th and 31st of 
May in each year, to reéxamine all bills of goods pur- 
chased and issued during the year, together with the 
invoice of goods on hand and not issued to the pupils. 

If they are found correct and properly noted on 
the statement (a form of which is given under Cloth- 
ing account), he will then approve the account for 
the year as rendered by the principal, and direct it to 
be forwarded to this Department. The inspectors 
have full authority to require the correction of all de- 
ficiencies. 
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APPLICATIONS AND ADMISSIONS. 
SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS—CLASS NO. I. 


Directions to be Observed in Filling up Appli- 
cations for Admission to S. O. Schools. 


i ik following are the forms for application 
in Class No. 1, which applies only to the or- 
phan children of deceased soldiers or sailors. 
Under an act of Assembly approved May 2ist, 
1885, the rules heretofore governing the prepa- 
ration of testimony in support of applications 


‘ for the admission to school of deceased soldiers’ 


or sailors’ children, are so modified that it is 
now only necessary to prove: 

/.—That the father of the child or children 
was a soldier or sailor in the Union army or 
navy ; according to certificate as follows : 


Application for Admission. 


To E. E. Higbee, Superintendent of destitute or- 
phans of deceased soldiers and sailors of the State of 
Pennsylvania : 

I, as , do hereby apply 
for an order for education and maintenance in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“ An act to authorize the Governor to accept the do- 
nation of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company,” ap- 
proved the 6th day of May, 1864, and of the act to 
provide for the maintenance of the destitute orphans 
of the deceased soldiers and sailors of the State, ap- 
proved March 22, A. D. 1865, and on condition of 
the granting of said order, and in consideration of 
the education and maintenance of the orphan above 
named, according to the plan adopted for carrying 
said acts into effect, I do hereby resign and transfer 
to said Superintendent and to his successors in office, 
the custody, care, and control of said orphan for said 
purpose till arrive at the full age of sixteen 
years. 

In furtherance whereof, I hereunto append the fol- 
lowing statement of facts in relation to said orphan, 
with my signature and affidavit thereto: 


of 





Statement. 


The above named 
the — day of 


, was born on 

, eighteen hundred and ; 

now resides in Common School District, 

county, Penna.; is the of . 

and ; is in destitute circumstances, 
being dependent for support on ‘ 

The father of this orphan was an actual resident 
of county, Pennsylvania, where, in the month 
of , 186 , he as a in Company —, 
—— Regiment, and died at , on the 

day of ,18 , from 

The said father was of the denomination 
in religion, and the subscriber accordingly desires 
that his orphan shall be trained up in the same creed 
and observances. 

Witness present: ’ 

P. O:, 
county Pa. 

Pa., ss: 

Personally appeared before me, , in 
and for said county, the above subscribed —— ——, 
who being duly does say that the facts set fort 
in the foregoing statement are true to the best of 
knowledge and belief. In testimony whereof, I have 
hereto set my hand and seal, this day of , 
188 . [SEAL. ] 












Certificate by School Directors. 


Common School District, 
county, Pennsylvania. 

It is hereby certified that the foregoing application 
and statement were duly laid before the Board of Di- 
rectors of the above named district, and having been 
carefully examined, are found to be true and correct, 
so far as the facts are known tothis Board. The 
orphan therein named is accordingly recommended 
as a proper person for education and maintenance 
under the provisions of the laws on the subject. 

Signed and attested by order of the Board, this 
day of , 188-. 














, President. 














, Secretary. 


Note.—If the mother has re-married, this applica- 
tion must be executed by a guardian. 





JI.—That he is now dead; the cause and date 
of death to be certified to by the physician who 
attended him in his last illness. In case of ac- 
cidental death a certificate of the coroner or jus- 
tice of the peace should be supplied, or such 
other testimony as can be obtained. 


Physician’s Certificate. 





State of ; 
County of —-— \ ss: 

Personally appeared before me, the subscriber, a 
Justice of the Peace, in and for said county, 
, M. D., who being duly according to 
law doth depose and say, that I did attend 
, the father of the child or children named in 
the accompanying papers, during his last sickness. 
Said disease was , from which the said 












































died on the day of - , A. D. 188-, 
and further deponent saith not. 
, M. D., 
a P.O; 
Co., » ee. 
Sworn and subscribed before me, this —— day of 


, A. D. 188-. 





,» Justice of the Peace. 
J77.—That his family is in destitute circum- 
stances. 





Supplement to Form No. 1. 


1. What was the father’s name? 2. Give the com- 
pany and number of his regiment; 3. Give the date 
of his enlistment as nearly as you can; 4. Give the 
date of his discharge; 5. State the cause of his dis- 
charge; 6. Give the date of his death; 7. Give the 
name of the physician who attended him in his last 
illness, who must make affidavit as to the cause and 
date of death on prescribed form, to be returned with 
application for admission; 8. Did he receive a pen- 
sion? If so, give the number of certificate and 
amount received per month; 9. If he wasnot a pen- 
sioner, explain why not’ as nearly as you can; 10. 
Did he leave an estate real or personal? If so, for- 
ward, with this, assessor’s certificate of valuation; I1. 
If estate is incumbered, give the amount and charac- 
ter of incumbrance; Upon whom is the child or 
children now dependent ? 

[Each of the above questions, etc., is followed by 
blank space for full and detailed information upon 
the points here named. This is duly signed, and 
oath is then taken before a clerk of the court, notary 
public, or justice of the peace, to the truth of the 
statements here made. } 
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General Affidavits in the form given below are re- 
quired in evidence from comrades, neighbors, and 
others : 
State of 
County of 

In the matter of the application for the admission 
of the minor child — of ,to a Sol- 
diers’ Orphan School. 

On this day of , 188 , personally ap- 
peared before me, a in and for the aforesaid 
county, duly authorized to administer oaths, 
resident of , in the county of , and State 
of , who, being duly sworn, declare in relation, 
to aforesaid case, as follows: 
further declare that no interest in said 
case and not concerned in its prosecution. 

Attest, when any affiant signs by mark. (2 persons.) 

Signature 
al 
Affiants. 

Nore.—Testimony in this blank must refer particularly to 
the service of the soldier in the war of the rebellion and the 
present condition of his family as to destitution. As these 
points must be clearly established in all cases, whether the sol- 
dier is living or dead, evidence must be direct and conclusive. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this day by the 
above named affiant , and I certify that I read the 
said affidavit to said affiant and acquainted —— with 
its contents before executed the same. 

I further certify that I am in no wise interested in 
said case, nor am I concerned in its prosecution ; and 
that said affiant personally known to me, and 
that credible person . 

Witness my hand and official seal, this 
, 188 





SS: 










































































day 








of 





[Sign here. ] 


Notr.—This should be sworn to before a Clerk of Court, 
Notary Public, or a Justice of the Peace. 








SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS—CLASS NO. II. 


The following are the forms for application in 
Class No. 2, which applies to the children of 
permanently disabled soldiers or sailors : 

Here a competent physician must make a 
careful professional examination of the case, 
and, under oath or affirmation, state the char- 
acter of the disease or disability, and the cir- 
cumstances which, in his judgment, caused it. 
On this point the law is imperative. The line 
of testimony must extend back to the date of 
discharge from the army or navy. Corrob- 
orative testimony must be furnished by the offi- 
cers under whom he served, by the soldiers or 
sailors who knew him, and weight will be given 
to the testimony of reputable citizens acquainted 
with the case before and since the war. It must 
be stated whether the father is a pensioner, and 
if so, the amount and number of certificate. If 
not, the reason why must be given. It must 
also be clearly proven that he is, by reason of 
his disability, unable properly to educate and 
maintain his family, and that they are in des¢- 
tute circumstances. 

The law requires all applications to be ap- 
proved by the proper Board of School Directors. 
This can only be done when the Board is in 
session, after full consideration, by a resolution 
placed upon the minutes. The signatures of 
the officers of a School Board obtained without 
the authority of the Board have no validity. 
They destroy the legality of the paper to which 
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they are attached. Boards of directors before 
approving an application are expected to enquire 
as to its merits in all respects. 


Application for Admission. 


To the Superintendent of destitute orphans of per- 
manently disabled soldiers and sailors of the State of 
Pennsylvania : 

Sir :—I, as the father of ———— ———-, do here- 
by apply for an order for education and main- 
tenance in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “‘ An act to authorize the Governor to accept 

sthe donation of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany,”’ approved the 6th day of May, 1864, and of 
the act to provide for the maintenance of the desti- 
tute orphans of the deceased Soldiers and Sailors of 
the State, approved March 22, A. D. 1865, and its 
supplements; and on condition of the granting of 
said order, and in consideration of the education and 
maintenance of the child above named, according to 
the plan adopted for carrying said acts into effect, I 
do hereby resign and transfer to said Superintendent 
and to his successors in office, the custody, care, and 
control of said child for said purpose till arrival 
at the full age of sixteen years. * * * 

In furtherance whereof, I hereunto append the fol- 
lowing statement of facts in relation to said child, 
with my signature and affidavit thereto. 


Statement. 


——. , was born on the day of 
, eighteen hundred and ; he now resides 


My 
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a proper person for education and maintenance under 
the provisions of the laws on the subject. 
Signed and attested by order of the Board, this 
day of , 188. 
, President. 
, Secretary. 


Physician’s Affidavit. 
To be executed in case the father is sick or disabled. 
Take Notice.—This affidavit should, if possible, be in the 
handwriting of the affiant; the marginal instrictions (Notes 
found herewith) should be carefully observed before writing out 
the statement. All the facts in possession of the affiant as to 
the origin and continuance of the disability should be fully set 
forth, and the dates of treatment should be specifially given. If 
the affidavit is prepared from memoranda in possession of the 
physician; that fact should be stated. 
I am a Physician in regular practice and now re- 
side at , County, Pa. I have made 
——— 188 ,a careful professional examina- 
, and find his sickness or disa- 
(Here give full statement of 


tion of 
bility to be as follows: 
the case.) 

I further certify that the sickness or disability of 
the said was caused while in the ser- 
vice of the United States or in consequence of that 
service. 

M. D. 
4, Peg ws 

Personally appeared before me, 

and for said county, the above subscribed 
, a physician in good standing, who being duly 


in 





with me in Common School District, 
county, Pennsylvania. 

In consequence of + (Here state fully the character 
of wounds or sickness, and extent of disability), I 
am now in destitute circumstances and am unable to 
afford the said ———— proper education and 
maintenance. I was an actual resident of 
county, Penna., where, in the month of , 186 , 
I enlisted into Company . Regiment, ——, 
and by reason of (here state fully the cause of your 
discharge from the service), was honorably discharged 
from the service of the United States, at ,on 
the day ot , 186 , being at the time in 
rank a ———. 

I would further state that I am of the ——— de- 
nomination in religion, and accordingly desire that 
this child shall be trained up in the same creed and 
observances. 

Witness present: { —_.._ —__—__., 

—— P.O., 
county, Pa. 
Pa., ss: 

Personally appeared before me, 
said county, the above subscribed aa, 
who being duly , does say that the facts set forth 
in the foregoing statement are true to the best of 
knowledge and belief. In testimony whereof, I have 
hereunto set my hand and seal, this day of 

, 188 wae [SEAL. ] 


Certificate by School Directors. 


Common School District, 
county, Pennsylvania. 
It is hereby certified that the foregoing application 
and statement were duly laid before the Board of Di- 
rectors of the above named district, and having been 
carefully examined, are found to be true and correct, 
so far as the facts are known to this Board. The 
child therein named is accordingly recommended as 


in and for 





+ State fully the character of the sickness, the nature of the 
wounds, or extent of disability. { Two, if mark is made. 





does say that the facts set forth in the forego- 
ing statement are true to the best of knowledge 
and belief. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal this ———— day of , 18—. 

— [SEAL. ] 
‘ Notes.—The Physician’s Affidavit should show the following 
acts : 

1. Whether or not he knew the soldier prior to enlistment; 
the length of time he has known him: how intimately, and 
what opportunities he has had of observing his physical condi- 
tion, whether as his family physician or as a neighbor; and 
how near he has lived to him. If he knew that the soldier was 
a sound man at enlistment, he should so state, adding, if true, 
that had he been unsound he would have known it. 

2. If he treated claimant while in the service either as his 
regimental surgeon or while claimant was home on furlough, 
that fact should be stated. The claimant’s physical condition 
at such times should be clearly shown, as well as the nature of 
his disability and dates of treatment. 

3. If he has treated soldier since discharge he should so state 
giving the date of his first treatment ; what his physical condi- 
tion was at the time, with a complete diagnosis of the disabil- 
ity; the period during which he treated him should be stated 
with dates, as near as possible, of the prescriptions. 

4. The extent to which claimant has been able to perform 
manual labor since discharge. 


Supplement to Form No. 2. 


Additional testimony, questions to be answered by 
a sick or disabled soldier applying for the admission 
of his children: 

1. What is your name? 2. In what company and 
regiment did you serve? 3. When did you enter the 
service? 4. When were you discharged? 5. What 
caused your discharge? 6. Does your disability re- 
sult from a wound, or a disease contracted while yet 
in the service? 7. If from a wound, describe it, 
and state when and where it was received? 8. If 
from a disease, describe it, and state when and where 
it was contracted? 9. Are you a pensioner? If so, 
give the number of your certificate and the amount 
you receive per month. 10. If you do not receive 
a pension, give the reason. 11. Were you at any 
time, while in the field, off duty or confined to a hos- 
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pital because of your wound or disease? 12. Have 
you continued to suffer, and are you now suffering, 
with the same wound or disease? 13. Give the 
name of the physician by whom you have been per- 
sonally examined as to the cause of your sickness or 
disability, and state whether he has made the re- 
quired affidavit as to the facts in the case. 14. Are 
there surgeons, officers, or soldiers acquainted with 
you in the army who would corroborate the above 
statement by sworn testimony? If so, give their 
names, and have them do it on the form sent here- 
with. 15. If this cannot be done, are there physi- 
cians or responsible citizens who would swear that 
you were suffering with said wound or disease when 
you returned from the army, and are yet suffering in 
like manner? If so, give their names, and have 
them do it on the form sent herewith. 16. What 
property do you possess? 17. What is your occupa- 
tion, and in what way does your disability interfere 
with you in following it? 18. What other evidence 
do you rely upon to prove that your disability was 
contracted while in the service ? 

[ Each question as above is followed by blank space 
for full information upon points here named. The 
paper is duly signed, and oath to the truth of its state- 
ments is made in proper form before a clerk of the 
court, notary public, or justice of the peace. ] 


General Affidavits of the form here given are re- 
quired in evidence from comrades, neighbors, and 
others : 
State of : 

County of ——— } 
In the matter of the application for the admission 




















of the minor child of to a Sol- 
diers’ Orphan School. 
On this day of , 188 , personally 





appeared before me, a in and for the 
aforesaid county, duly authorized to administer oaths, 
resident of , in the county of 
and State of , who, being duly sworn, 
declare in relation to aforesaid case, as follows: 
(Here follows Statement in full.) 

further declare that —— no interest 
not concerned in its prosecu- 





























in said case and 
tion. 
Attest, when any affidavit is signed by mark. (2 


persons. ) 
~_ i Signature 








of 

Affiants. 

Note.—Testimony in this blank must refer particularly to the 
service of the soldier in the war of the rebellion and the present 
condition of his family as to destitution. As these points must 
be clearly established in all cases, whether the soldier is living 
or dead, the evidence must be direct and conclusive. This 
should be sworn to before a clerk of the court, notary public, 
or justice of the peace. 

After all the evidence indicated by the above 
blanks, and such other evidence as may be de- 
manded, is thoroughly examined, the case is either 
approved or rejected, and the parents or guardians at 
once notified. In cases approved, whenever circum- 
stances will allow, the following order is issued, 
which admits the child upon application at the school. 














Order for Admission—Class No. 1. 





























To , Soldiers’ Orphan School at 
Please admit , born on the 

—_, 18—, the , of , late a in 
Company —, Regiment of , to be main- 


tained and taught in your Institution in conformity to 
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the provisions of the act entitled “‘ An Act to provide 
for the continuance of the education and maintenance 
of the destitute orphans of deceased soldiers and 
sailors, and the destitute children of permanently dis- 
abled soldiers and sailorsof the State,’’ till shall 
be removed by my order, or that of my successors. 
The father of this orphan was of denomina- 
tion of religion, and the desires his orphan 
shall be trained up in the same creed and observ- 
ances. You will, therefore, allow the minister or 
ather authorized representatives of this denomination 
to impart the proper religious instiruction to his or- 
phan, and prohibit h— instruction in any other de- 
nominational catechism or creed. Nothing shall, 
however, be done to prevent h— from attaching 
h—self, at the proper age, and with the consent of the 
mother or guardian, to the church of h— choice at 
h— former residence, or in the vicinity of the school. 
Mrs. —, his ——, now resides in " 


county. E. E. HicBEE, Supt. 




















Order for Admission—Class No. 2. 

, Soldiers’ Orphan School, at 
Please admit , born on the 
, 18—-, the of , late a in 
Company —, —— Regiment of , to be main- 
tained and taught in your Institution in conformity 
to the provisions of the act entitled ‘‘ An Act to pro- 
vide for the continuance of the education and main- 
tenance of the destitute orphans of deceased soldiers 
and sailors, and the destitute children of permanently 
disabled soldiers and sailors of the State,’’ till 
shall be removed by my order, or that of my succes- 
sor in office. 

The father of this child is of the denomi- 
nation in religion, and he desires said child trained 
up in the same creed and observances. You will 
therefore allow the minister or other authorized rep- 
resentatives of this denomination to impart the proper 
religious instruction, and prohibit h— instruction in 
any other denominational catechism or creed. Noth- 
ing stall, however, be done to prevent h— from at- 
taching h—self, at the proper age, and with the con- 
sent of his father, to the church of h— choice at h— 
former residence, or in the vicinity of the school. 

Mr. now resides in County, 
—. E. E. HIGBEE, Szfv. 








To 









































Application for a Discharge. 
To the Superintendent of S. O. Schools: 

Sir: I, the of , do hereby make ap- 
plication for h— discharge from the custody, care, 
and control which you now possess by virtue of the 
act, entitled ‘An act to provide for the continuance 
of the education and maintenance of the destitute 
orphans of the deceased soldiers and sailors, and the 
destitute children of permanently disabled soldiers 
of the State,” approved April 9, 1867 ; in furtherance 
whereof, I hereto append the following statement of 
facts, with signature and affidavit thereto : 





Statement. 


The above named was born on the —— 
day of , 18—, and was a resident of 
county, State of Pennsylvania, where application for 
admission to school was made, and is at this time a 
pupil in the . 

And I further declare that my reasons for asking 
for the discharge of said child are ; 

And further, that I now have in my possession am- 
ple means for h— education and maintenance. 




















} 
| 
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——— and subscribed before me, this —— day of 
, 18— ——- 





FG, 
—— County, Pa. 


Certificate by School Directors. 


Common School District, 
County, Pennsylvania. 

It is hereby certified, that the foregoing application 
and statement were duly laid before the board of di- 
rectors of the above-named district, and, having been 
carefully examined, are found to be true and correct, 
as far as the facts are known to this board. The or- 
phan therein named is accordingly recommended for 
discharge, under the provisions of the laws on thé 
subject. 

Signed and attested, by order of the board, this 
—— day of ———, 188-. 





——., President. 





» Secretary. 


Covering the cases that have been admitted are the 
Rules and Regulations, elsewhere given, together with 
other special official circulars sent from time to time 
to the various schools as the necessities of the case 
may require, as, for instance, requiring vaccination 
when the small-pox was declared epidemic, relating 
to the matter of fire escapes, etc. 
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FORMS OF REPORTS. 





tr. following are the forms of reports made 
statedly to the Department of Soldiers’ Or- 
phans. These reports are all on file in the De- 
partment. They are carefully examined when 
received, and afterwards as occasion may re- 
quire ; and it is upon their showing, in general 
and in detail, that the Superintendent must, for 
the most part, rely in forming his estimate of the 
condition and character of the several schools: 


REPORT OF OFFICIAL INSPECTORS. 


To the Supt. S. O. Schools : 
Sir: The following is the report of my in- 








spection of the . 
made , 188—. 

Grounds Clothing. 
ye Condition as to quantity. 


Condition of grounds and 
surroundings ...... 
Buildings. 
Condition as to repair. . . 


Condition as . —— ee 
cleanliness : Tiewmnthos’s 
Adaptation to the purpose . 
Furniture 


General condition of furni- 


Dee €¢ 5 @ & O00 8 


Barat. eter a tae a 
Condition of tables and table 
are 
Condition of school furni- 
ee ae as oh 
Children. 
Number of chiidren present. 
Condition as to health. . . 
Condition as to cleanliness. 
Condition as to morals. . . 


Food. 
Condition of the food . . . 
Miscellaneous Remarks. 


Condition as to quality . . 


The School. 
Number of teachers. . . . 
Character of the teaching . 
Advancement of the pupils. 
eee eee 
No. of books in 
Read- meee. : 2 ss 
ing: } No. of periodicals 
QM sé 4s 
Industrial Facilities. 
Number of employés . . . 
Condition of the j Boys . 
industries: (Girls . . 
Moral and Religious Ad- 
vantages. 
Moral and religious condi- 
tion of the institution . . 


| The Institutionasa Whole. 





Condition of the institution 
> tO caw km ek ve 


| Improvement Since Pre- 

| vious Visit. 

| Degree of progress in im- 
provement. 


Inspector S. O. Schools. 
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Instructions to Inspectors. 

1. Except where positive results are required, the 
inspectors will fill up the blanks with the numbers 1, 2, 
3,4, 5, 6,and 7, meaning respectively, very good, good, 
tolerably good, middling, rather poor, poor, very poor. 

2. The inspectors are directed to point out, on the 
spot, to the authorities of the several institutions, what 
they may think requires amendment, and insist upon 
the needed changes. 

3. Details which cannot be properly expressed in 
the report should be promptly communicated to the 
Superintendent, either in person or by letter. 


WEEKLY REPORT OF PRINCIPALS. 


To the Supt. S. O. Schools: 
Sir: The following report is submitted for 
the week ending , 188—. 


Number on rollas perlastieport...... . -| | 
Number admitted on order .......... | 








SP eo re er oe ee ae ee | 
Number discharged onage ........+6-6 

Number discharged on order ........-. } 
Number discharged on transfer ..... bs 
ROS, 8k ee we ee Re ee we } 


Total onroll.... 
Number absent with leave. ........06.- | 


Number present, males, —; females, — : total. | 





Note.—The blanks to be filled in all cases with names and 


dates. <8! 
— ——,, Principal. 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF PRINCIPALS. 
To the Supt. S. O. Schools : 
Sir: The following report is submitted for 
the quarter ending , 188—. 








I. Statistical Summary. 


Number admitted from commencement on order. 
Number admitted from commencement on trans- | 
| 
| 


Number discharged from commeneement on age. | 
Number discharged from commencement on 


bs 6 O18 £6.46 + @ &@ 2 Oe Oo 6 @ CE) SO 


Number remaining on roll, 


Il. Quarterly Report. 


Number on roll as per last quarterly report. . . } 
Number admitted on order .......... 





Number discharged onage .... .. 
Number discharged on order 
Number discharged on transfer ........ 
SS ees ae 
Number remaining on roll, 
Number absent with leave. .........-. 
Number absent without leave. ...... — 
Number present, males, — ; females, ——; total. 














Note.—Accompanying this report there must be sent, on 
sheets the same size as this form, a report from the physician of 
the institution, and lists as follows : 

1. List of children discharged, with dates and causes. 2. 
List of children transferred, with dates. 3. List of deaths, with 
dates, and diseases causing the same. 4. List of children ad- 
mitted, with dates. 5. List of absentees, with the date of leav- 
ing school and returning, and cause of absence. 6. List of 


teachers. 7. List of employés. 8. List of notable visitors. 

The Superintendent will also be thankful for any additional 
information that may be calculated to increase his knowledge of 
the condition and working of the institution. 


——.,, Frincipal. 
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NE of the busiest of our literary men is Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. But his industry 
shows itself more in the quality than in the 
number of his published works—for less than 
a dozen volumes contain them all. But such 
volumes as they are! The very quintessence 
of his life’s thought and soul-experience is con- 
tained therein; and nowhere else can there be 
found concentrated so much shrewd practical 
common-sense combined with the most delicate 
poetical feeling and beauty of expression, or so 
much profound human philosophy joined to such 
an exuberance of the purest humor and spark- 
ling wit. No wonder that when a few years ago 
a leading literary journal invited its readers to 
send each a list of America’s ‘‘ Forty Immortals” 
in literature, the ballots showed that ‘‘ Holmes’s 
name led all the rest,” and by a large majority. 
If not the representative, he certainly is the 
favorite American man of letters. 

To get the best of Dr. Holmes, we do not turn 
to his novels or romances, £dsze Venner, The 
Guardian Angel, or his recent A Mortal Anti- 
pathy, though each of these is eminently en- 
joyable and refreshing because so thoroughly 
unlike all other novels, in method, style, and 
conception ; nor do we turn first to his Poems, 
though some of them are among the best yet 
produced in our country, and as a poet of vers 
de societé, occasional, and after dinner poetry, 
he is acknowledged without a superior, light and 
witty, tender and graceful, and with that im- 
promptu air that is so essential to this kind of 
verse; but we take up his own popular, ever- 
enjoyable, wise and witty Breakfast Table 
Series. Whether as Autocrat, as Professor, or 
as Poet, he is equally genial, honest, incisive, 
sparkling, tender, and altogether lovable. ‘‘ He 
talks with his fellow-boarders” in so hearty a 
way, with such homely wisdom, and in a man- 
ner so personally familiar, that we never get 
tired of hearing him, but read these volumes 
over and over again with fresh interest and de- 
light. We doubt whether any other author has 
ever so fully impressed his personality on his 
readers as has Dr. Holmes in these three im- 
mortal books. They forget his style, even his 
matter, and fall in love withthe man. Every 
reader becomes at once his personal friend; 
and we are scarcely surprised that the good old 
Doctor gets more letters asking his counsel, ad- 
vice, and—autograph, than any other promi- 
nent man in the country. His readers feel, each 
one of them, that he has given them a kind of 
special claim on him, and that they have a sort 
of right to such familiarity ! 

American literature certainly has a right to be 
proud of Oliver Wendell Holmes. For he is not 
only a bright and honored ornament of it, but 
a positive blessing. His influence has been, still 
is, immense. And it is wholly and solely health- 
ful, man-making, pure, and ennobling. May he 
live many years more to bless us! 

His works are worthily published, in various 
styles, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston. 
A beautiful edition at $2.00 per volume. 





The paramount importance of the study of 
history is being moreand more fully recognized 
among educators; and also, we are happy to 
say, the necessity of having the very best helps 
to the same in our schools. In consequence of 
this just demand, there is noticeable a very 
marked improvement in the character and qual- 
ity of recent historical works, both for class use 
and for reference ; and closer attention paid to 
making the department of history in our School 
Libraries as comprehensive and complete as 
possible. This tendency is a healthful and 
hopeful one, and we shall do all in our power 
to encourage and help it. 

To this end we are glad to call special atten- 
tion here to some half dozen excellent histories, 
the most of them quite recently published, and 
all of them to be heartily commended to the 
careful attention of directors, teachers, and 
library committees. 

HISTORY. 


We take up first of all Outlines of Universal 
History, by Prof. Geo. P. Fisher, D. D., LL.D. 
(N. Y.: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. Price 
$3.00), an exceptionally well-made, leather- 
backed octavo volume of nearly 700 pages. We 
have examined it carefully, and with mingled 
pleasure and pride that an American scholar 
should be the author of so admirable a work. 
There have been many universal histories 
written, but never one in our language, so far 
as our knowledge extends, that can compare 
with this for excellence in all that goes to make 
up a model work of the kind, equally well 
adapted and satisfactory for use in the school 
room, the library, and the private study. Com- 
prehensive, complete, symmetrical, and withal 
eminently clear in its arrangement and interest- 
ing in its style, the book traces the narrative of 
the world’s life and deeds from prehistoric times 
up to the close of the first half of 1885 ; it omits 
nothing that is essential to understanding the 
true course of events; it recognizes that litera- 
ture, science, art, and religion are as much a 
part of the historical movement of the world’s 
life as are wars and politics ; and, therefore, ac- 
cords to them and their representative men their 
proper place on its pages; while at the same 
time it keeps clearly before us the unity of all 
history, and shows it to us ever as a connected 
whole. Its accuracy in every detail is remark- 
able. The only inaccuracy we have noticed in 
the whole volume is, strangely enough, on a 
subject with which Dr. Fisher, as professor of 
ecclesiastical history at Yale, might justly be 
expected to be most thoroughly at home. The 
use of different kinds of type is very helpful; 
the 32 maps are excellent; a good index is 
appended; and the carefully prepared lists of 
books treating of each era will be found inval- 
uable to the teacher and private student. Alto- 
gether it is a work such as has long been 
needed; and such also, as will not be superseded 
by a better for many a year. 

The need has long been felt in this country 
of a compact and reliable work on Germany, 
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such as is now happily supplied by 4 Aistory 
of Germany, from the Earliest Times, prepared 
by C. T. Lewis for Harper’s deservedly popular 
‘Students’ Series”’ (N. Y., Harper & Brothers; 
I2mo., pp. 799. Price $1.50). Like all of this 
series it is a marvel of condensed fulness, re- 
liable in every respect, clearly written, and in- 
valuable as a book of reference as well as for 
the practical work and use of the teacher. It is 
founded on Dr. David Miiller’s history of the 
German People, which has long been the most 
popular work of the kind in the German lan- 
guage. At the same time, however, it is spe- 
cially prepared, re-arranged, and adapted for the 
use of American students, and continued up to 
the year 1874. Its maps are very fine, while its 
illustrations consist of the portraits of the Ger- 
man emperors from Charlemagne to William I. 
At the end of every period is given a carefully- 
prepared and excellent summary of the state of 
German civilization during that period, its life, 
literature, science, art, inventions, etc. There 
is no space wasted in any of the volumes of this 
series in mere literary embellishment; the great 
end of practical usefulness is sternly kept in 
view, and a plain, lucid, comprehensive state- 
ment of the course of events and their philo- 
sophical connection and interdependence are 
the sole aim. The result is that in this volume 
we have unquestionably the best history of Ger- 
many, especially for teachers, to be had in the 
language. And, as already said, one of the 


most needed as well; for we have given alto- 
gether too little attention in our country to the 


history and development of what is to-day the 
greatest, most enlightened, and most important 
nation of Europe. We need to awaken to this 
fact. We need to study German history at least 
as thoroughly as we do English and French his- 
tory. 

A very interesting and useful guide to the 
fuller study of English history is furnished in 
Prof. D. H. Montgomery’s Leading Facts of 
English History (Boston: Ginn & Co. Price 
$1), a handsome duodecimo volume of about 
250 pages, based largely on the fuller works of 
Gardiner, Guest, and Green. It aims to pre- 
sent and succeeds in presenting the vital facts 
of English history “in a manner that shall illus- 
trate the great law of national growth, in the 
light thrown upon it by the foremost English 
historians.”” Necessarily brief, as it opens with 
an account of prehistoric Britain and brings the 
history down to the going into effect of the Fran- 
chise Act in 1885, it nevertheless is very inter- 
esting. Its first thirty-four pages, giving tables 
of the descent of the English sovereigns from 
Egbert to Victoria, and a chronological sum- 
mary of leading events, with lists of authorities 
and literary references for each period; and the 
last chapter, containing a good outline of the 
constitutional and political history of England, 
with a full table of statistics, are exceedingly 
valuable features of the book. We should not 
like to be without it. 

Of school histories of the United States, quite 
a number have been recently published, and 
noticed in our columns. We do not remember 
any, however, with the same compass and on 
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the same plan as A History of the United States 
for schools, by Alexander Johnston (N. Y,; 
Henry Holt & Co., 12mo. pp. 473. Price $1.25), 
It disposes of all before the Revolution in an 
introductory chapter, and then, when the United 
States really first began to exist, it goes on in 
plain language “not simply to detail the events 
which make up the history of the United States, 
but to group those events which seem likely to 
shed light on the responsibilities of the citizen 
to the present or future.” The wonderful devel- 
opment of our country is clearly traced, polit- 
ically and economically, and the true principles 
of their development brought to light. Prof. 
Johnston has, perhaps, come nearer to the ful- 
fillment of the true idea of a school history for 
the training of young American citizens than 
any writer we know. The appendices, index, 
suggestions to teachers, and numerous maps, 
will specially commend the volume. The nu- 
merous “‘illustrations’’ will not. Indeed, it isa 
pity that a book so well made should be dis- 
figured with such miserable pictures and por- 
traits, nearly all of them being caricatures. 

We have left Zhe Rise of the Dutch Republic, 
by John Lothrop Motley (N. Y.: Harper & 
Brothers, 3 vols. 8vo., price $6) till the last, be- 
cause, while not a school history, it is yet a his- 
tory which every school ought to have in its 
library. Motley’s Dutch histories belong to the 
great books of literature. He is not the least of 
the famous trio of historians, Bancroft, Prescott, 
and Motley, who have done so much to gain the 
respect of the Old World for American scholar- 
ship and American literature. But apart from 
the consideration of patriotism, which in itself 
ought to be enough to give a special interest for 
us to Motley’s work, and apart from its literary 
importance as a recognized classic of the Eng- 
lish tongue, the history has an interest and im- 
portance purely for its own sake. As the author 
truly says, ‘“‘ The rise of the Dutch Republic 
must ever be regarded as one of the leading 
events of modern times. Without the birth of 
this great commonwealth, the various historical 
phenomena of the sixteenth and following cen- 
turies must have either not existed, or have pre- 
sented themselves under essential modifica- 
tions.”” The growth of this country until it be- 
came for a time one of the wealthiest and most 
potent realms in the world, the comprehension 
of the principles and methods, the struggles and 
triumphs, by which this was accomplished, are 
worthy of careful study by every student who 
would understand the after-history of Europe 
and America, and they are set forth from the 
beginning of the Republic to the death of Wil- 
liam the Silent with a skill and grace in these 
volumes that makes their study a delight rather 
than a labor. It is needless to say that the 
books are well and beautifully made. The 
Messrs. Harpers seem to make almost a spe- 
cialty of such historical works and books of 
travel, and nearly always publish them with ex- 
quisite taste and in a form to satisfy the most 
fastidious. The paper and typography of these 
volumes leave nothing to be desired; while the 
tasteful binding in dark brown cloth, gilt tops, 
and paper-label title, make them as handsome 
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as they are substantial. In short, our advice to 

teachers and to library committees is, Get them 

just as soon as you can. 

VERSES.— Zranslatious from the German and 
Hymns. By W.H. Furness. Vellum, 16mo., pp.88. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 
A daintier volume than this it would be hard to 

fnd. With its beautiful parchment binding, rich, 

heavy paper, ornamental head and tail pieces and 
initials, and beautiful type, it worthily clothes the 
equally beautiful productions of Dr. Furness’s muse. 

We have carefully compared the first and longest 

piece, a translation of that equisite work of Schiller, 

“The Song of the Bell,’? with a number of other 

translations of the same, and are more than pleased 

with it. It ought to rank among the very best. It 
throws Bowring’s translation, for example, far into 
the shade, being at the same time more literal, simpler 
in its diction, and truer to the spirit and rhythm of 
the original. The translations from Chamisso, Gerok, 

Heine, Uhland, and Oehlenschliger, are equally 

good; while the original hymns breathe a beautiful, 

devout, and at the same time lofty, poetical spirit. 

As a birthday gift or momento, nothing more appro- 

priate or delicate than this elegant little volume could 

be found anywhere. 

WoRvLS AND THEIR USES, Past and Present. A 
Study of the English Language, by Richard Grant 
White. Ninth Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
16 mo., pp. 467. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Price, $1.00. 

The publishers have done well to issue this sub- 
stantial, low.priced school edition of a work that has 
gained such high favor among scholars, and been 
found of such great use to all who would fully under- 
stand and correctly write and speak the English lan- 
guage. Asan eminent scholar has truly said, “‘ The 
coming generations will study grammar on the prin- 
ciple first plainly set forth by Mr. White, and will 
bless him for it.” And none ought to appreciate it 
more than teachers. In this book they will find an 
authoritative guide for their own instruction as well 
as for use in the class-room, and a rich fund of illus- 
trations. The chapters on Big Words and Small 
Thoughts, Misused Words, Either and Neither, Shall 
and Will, need to be taken to heart by what is still a 
great multitude; those on Formation of Pronouns, 
Grammar, English and Latin, and The Grammarless 
Tongue, will bea very boon to teachers. At the 
same time the vigorously expressed common sense 
and bright humor of the author, make his work de- 
lightful reading for every one. 


GERMAN PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS. 
Readers. 

VoL. III. FicHTE’s SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE. A 
Critical Exposition. By Chas. Carroll Everett, 
D.D. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. 16 mo., 
pp. 287. Price $1.25. 

VoL. IV. Hece’s AistueTIcs. A Critical Expo- 
sition. By John Steinfort Kedney, S. T. D. The 
Same. r6mo., pp. 302. Price $1.25. 

We called attention to the purpose and plan of this 
important series in our review last month of the first 
two volumes, on Kant and Schelling. The two now 
before us are well worthy of their predecessors. In- 
deed, Dr. Everett’s volume on Fichte’s most funda- 
mental work is, if possible, even more satisfactory. 
It is a very model of what such a work should be, 
and gives a clearer, fairer, and fuller exposition of 
that noblest of men and most misunderstood of phi- 
losophers, that we have elsewhere seen. But if Fichte 
was the noblest of men, Hegel as certainly was the 
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greatest of thinkers in his generation. His A®sthetics 
is a work that ought to be widely studied in these 
days of art culture. No student of philosophy can 
afford to be without this thoroughly and altogether 
admirable series of “‘ philosophical classics.” 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. For use in Colleges and 
Schools and by Private Students. By J. W. Shoe- 
maker, A. M. Philadelphia: National School of 
Elocution and Oratory. s12m0., pp. 308. 


In its original, shorter form, this work has already 
become known throughout the country, and is in use 
in many of our leading educational institutions. The 
present volume is much enlarged and improved, and 
will be found even more useful in the practical teach- 
ing of elocution in our schools. Its exposition of 
principles is plain and intelligent, and sufficiently full. 
What it has to say of Methods of Instruction will be 
found very helpful to teachers; while its abundant 
Selections for Practice cover a wide range, and are 
judiciously made from the works of leading poets and 
prose writers and speakers, dead and alive. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. A Practical Guide for the 
Teacher in the School-room. By Amos M. Kel- 
logg, A. M. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


While primarily designed for that “very large 
number of teachers (who) undertake the duties of the 
school-room each year without any special prepara- 
tion,” this little work, from the pen of so practical an 
educator as isthe editor of the New York School 
Journal and the Zeachers’ Institute, will be found 
suggestive and helpful by other teachers as well. The 
principles advocated are sound, and they are ex- 
pressed with admirable clearness, simplicity, and the 
earnest intention of doing good. The book is well 
worth having on one’s desk for thorough study. 


GRANDFATHER’S CHAIR: True Stories from New 
England History, 1620-1803. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, 45 cts. 

We know of no book better adapted to the tastes 
and needs of young people. It contains valuable 
historical information in the language of America’s 
greatest writer, of whom Longfellow truly said: 
“The style is as clear as the running waters are.” 
This edition is printed from large, clear type, and is 
strongly bound in boards. We could wish to see it 
substituted in our schools for some of the ordinary 
“ Advanced Readers,’”’ which give only scraps of lit- 
erature, often not’ even from the best works of the 
best writers. 


PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY: By the Editors of the 
Andover Review. Boston: Houghton, Mifiin & 
Co. sr6mo. pp. 257. Price, $1. 

To the large and steadily increasing number of 
teachers who take a living interest in the vital ques- 
tions that are uppermost in the world’s thought to- 
day, even outside the sphere of public education, we 
recommend this handy little volume, in which are 
contained the results of the latest and most profound 
thought, from a Scriptural and common sense point 
of view, on the most important and interesting topics. 
of religion. They represent the “new movement in 
theology,” of which we hear so much; and are 
written in so lucid, frank, and untechnical a style as 
to be easily comprehensible and full of interest to all. 


Volume VITII., 1884-85, of The Practical Teacher, 
edited by Francis W. Parker, and published by E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., N. Y., has been sent in, bound hand- 
somely in cloth. It is a first-rate journal, practical 
and helpful, and never better edited than now under 
Prof. Parker’s management. 
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THE following is an interesting account of how | romantic woodland pass, not far from Bloomingdale, 
George P. Morris came to write the song ‘‘ Woodman, | ‘‘ Your object ?”’ inquired I. ‘ Merely to look once 
Spare that Tree.” These well-known stanzas may be | more at an old tree planted by my grandfather long 
committed to memory by all pupils of schools in which | before I was born, under which I used to play when 
the celebration of “arbor day”’ is to be observed,—to | a boy, and where my sisters played with me. There 
be recited or sung on that highly profitable occasion. | I often listened to the good advice of my parents, 
It will aid greatly in attracting the attention of pupils | Father, mother, sisters—all are gone, nothing but the 
to the matter of tree-planting and personal care of, | old tree remains.”” And a paleness overspread his 
and regard for trees, which “ arbor day”’ in the schools | fine countenance, and tears came to hiseyes. Aftera 
is designed to encourage and secure on the part of our | moment’s pause, he added: “ Don’t think me foolish, 
youth. Mr. Morris, in a letter to a friend, dated New | I don’t know how it is: I never ride out but I turn 
York, February 1, 1837, saysin substance: Riding out | down this lane to look at that old tree. I havea 
of town a few days since, in company with a friend, | thousand recollections about it, and I always greet it 
an old gentleman, he invited me to turn down a little, ' as a familiar and well-remembered friend.”’ These 


WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE. Henry Russgts.. 


Grorce P, Morais. 
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1. Wood - man, _ spare that treet! Touch not a sin-gle bough; In youth it shel - tered 
2. That old fa-mil- iar tree, Its glo - ry and re - nown Arespread o’er land and 
3. When but an i- dle boy, I soughtits grateful shade; In all their gush-ing 
4. My heart-stringsroundtheecling, Close as thy bark,old friend! Here shall the wild - bird 
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me, And [ll pro-tect it now; "Twas my fore-fa - thers hand, That 
ea, And would’st thou hew it down? Woodman, for-bear thy stroke! Cut 
joy, Here, too, my sis -ters played; My moth - er kissed me here; My 
sing, And still thy branches bend. Old tree, the storm thou’lt brave, And, 
7 . . 
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placed it near his cot, There,woodman,let it stand, Thy axe shallharmit not! 
not itsearth-boundties;-Oh! spare thata - ged oak, Now tow-’ring to the skies. 
fa - ther pressed my hand, For - give this fool-ish tear, But let that old oak stand! 
woodman, leave the spot; While I’ve a hand to save, Thy axe shallharmit not! 
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words were scarcely uttered when the old gentleman | It was signed, and the money paid over. As we left, 
cried out, “ There it is!”’ Near the tree stood a man | the daughter of the woodman assured us that while she 
with his coat off, sharpening an axe. “ You’re not! lived the tree should not be cut down. These circum- 
going to cut that tree down, surely?” “ Yes, but I am, | stances made a strong impression on my mind, and fur- 
though,” said the woodman. “ What for?”’ inquired | nished me with the materials for the song I send you. 
the old gentleman, with choked emotion. ‘“ What | 
for? I like that! Well, I willtell you. I want the 
tree for firewood.” “What is the tree worth to you; But rising from the dust of busy streets 











for firewood?” ‘ Why, when down, about ten dol- | These forest children gladden many hearts; 
lars.”” “Suppose I should give you that sum,’”’ said| As some old friend their welcome presence greets 
the old gentleman, “‘ would you let it stand?” “ Yes.” The toil-worn soul, and fresher life imparts. 
“You are sure of that?” “ Positive!’’ “Then give| Their shade is doubly grateful when it lies 

me a bond to that effect.”” We went into the little Above the glare which stifling walls thow back; 


cottage in which my companion was born, but which} Through quivering leaves we see the soft blue skies, 
is now occupied by the woodman. I drew up the bond. | Then happier tread the dull, unvaried track. 
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SUPERIORITY RECOGNIZED! 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION OF THE CITY OF 


—=PHILADELPHIA.— 





READING. 
APPLETONS’ STANDARD READERS. 
FIRST READER, INTRODUCTORY FOURTH READER, 
SECOND READER, FOURTH READER, 
THIRD READER, a FIFTH READER. 


APPLETONS’ CHART PRIMER, 


BY REBECCA D. RICKOFF. 





GEOGRAPHY. 


MPPLETONS’ ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, APPLETONS’ HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, 





PHYSIOLOGY. 


“HOW WE LIVE,” 


Or the Human Body, and How to Take Care of It, by JAMES 
JOHONNOT, EUGENE BONTON, Ph.D., and HENRY D. 
DIDAMA, M. D. 





CHARTS. 


APPLETONS ELEMENTARY READING CHARS, 


Prepared by REBECCA D. RICKOFF. 


Favorable terms made for introduction and exchange. 
Send for circulars, descriptive catalogue, ‘‘Educational Notes,’’ etc., mailed free on 
application. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO. 


J. A. M. PASSMORE, Pottsville, Pa., 
Agent for Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Delaware and District of Columbia. 
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[IPPINCOTT'S NEW SCIENCE SERIES 


THE LATEST AND BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON 


Astronomy, Chemistry, Physiology, and Natural Philosophy, 


RECOMMENDED anp INDORSED sy THE BEST EDUCATORS anp AUTHORITIES. 





THE SERIES CONSISTS OF 


SHAEPLESS & PHILIPS’'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’S ASTRONOMY,’ 
CUTTER’S COMPREHENSIVE PHYSIOLOGY, 
GREENE'S CHEMISTRY. 


THESE ARE NEW BOOKS, NOT REVISIONS. 


———_—_— a SS” 


Gutter’s New Physiological Charts, 


Or Human and Comparative Anatomical Plates. 


These charts, nine in number, are executed in the best manner, being artistically shaded and colored, 
and printed with great care upon tinted paper, from lithographic stones. They are the oz/y school charts 
containing illustrations of comparative anatomy. ‘They include a greater number of plates than, and are pre- 
pared in a manner far superior to, any series ever before offered. 

Teachers will find them peculiarly adapted to Dr. Cutter’s New Series on Physiology and Hygiene, 
which has been very recently issued. Complete, in nine numbers, $12.00. 


—<<> >| ———— 


Lippincott’s Popular Series of Readers. 


“CULTIVATE A TASTE FOR READING AS A SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE.” 
Evidence that the Books Meet the Wants of Progressive Educators. 


ADOPTED FOR USE IN CITY OF NEW YORK, CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, CITY OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS., CITY OF 
SALEM, MASS., CITY OF NEWBURYPORT, MASS., CITY OF ROCKLAND, ME., CITY OF KEENE, N. H., 
CITY OF MEADVILLE, PA., and Hundreds of Towns Throughout the Country. 


Lippincott's Popular ‘Spelling-Book. 


Several features PECULIAR TO THIS BOOK are deserving of special consideration, as they make 
it very different from the ordinary Spelling-Book, 

(1) The principle of COMPARISON AND CONTRAST has been generally observed in the selection 
of the words in the lessons. (2) The words given are those in COMMON USE and THOSE MOST 
COMMONLY MISSPELLED. (3) These words have been SELECTED AND CLASSIFIED with 
great care. (4) The lessons are WELL GRADED, and many are GIVEN IN SCRIPT. (5) Greater 
attention is paid to “HOMONYMES” than in any other work with which we are acquainted. (6) Free use 
has been made of “LITERARY GEMS,” mostly from English poetry. These are dependent on the lesson, 
and are intended to illustrate the use of the words, and to serve for memorizing. 





Address J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SGHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRAGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS, 


r. Brooks's New Arithmeties. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course”? comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.38. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Up Wire fae TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS, 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and Jmportant Practical and Business Features, frésh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetie, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
=~*kA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. *< 


Elementary Natural Philosophy.;:« 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof. of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 
A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theories 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 








Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 


High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


oe MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 8 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts.: Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


>Normal Educational Publications.< 


¥ewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lieyd® 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, 
Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, etc. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 530 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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MODERN CLASSICS. 


A SCHOOL LIBRARY FOR $11.22. 


THIRTY-THREE VOLUMES NEATLY BOUND IN CLOTH, AVERAGING 310 PAGES. 


“An unrivaled list of excellent works.’’—THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
“ The prettiest and best little library ever published in this Country.”—Dr. W. T. Harris, formerly Supt, 


of Schools at St. Louis, Mo. 


A sample copy will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 cents; the money will be refunded 


if the book is returned within one month. 


A pamphlet containing the Table,of Contents of each volume will be sent free to any one applying for it. 


Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. Dramatized for private theatricals in schools and 


families. 15 cents, post-paid. 
Library mentioned above. 


Will enable any school to raise money enough to pay for the School 





A FOURTH 


(Supplementary) READER. 


A WONDER-BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Six Classic Stories printed from large and remarkably clear type, and strongly bound in boards. 


pages, 16mo. 40 cents, post paid. 


The Same in Paper Covers; Forming numbers 17 and 18 of the RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


number sold separately at 15 cents, post paid. 


192 


Each 


The Wonder-Book of Nathaniel Hawthorne seems to me to be almost a perfect ideal of what children’s 


stories ought to be.—LYMAN ABBOTT. 


He possessed the literary quality of style,—a grace, a charm, a perfection of language, which no other Amer- 
ican ever possessed in the same degree, and which places him among the great masters of English prose.— 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





RIVERSIDE ALDINE SERIES. 


Beautiful books, containing Stories, Sketches, and Poems by 
famous American authors. 
Mayjorize Daw, AND OTHER Stories. By Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich. 
My SuMMER IN A GARDEN. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
FrresipeE TRAVELS. By James Russell Lowell. 
Tue Luck oF Roarinc Camp, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Bret Harte. 
VeneTIAN Lire. In two volumes, 
Waxe-Rogin. By John Burroughs. 
TueE Bictow Papers. 
By James Russell Lowell. 
Each 


volume, uniform, 16mo, $1.00, 


UNCLE YOMS CABIN. 


BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

New Edition, including a long Introduction telling how this 
marvelous story was written, and with what enthusiasm the 
world welcomed it. Good type» 542 pages, handsomely bound in 
cloth, with picture of Uncle T 


By 


om, $1.00. 

Uncie Tom’s Casin is one of the most famous stories ever 
written, and in this inexpensive but excellent edition everybody 
can afford to read it. 


By William D. Howells. || 


First and Second Series,—two volumes. | 


| American Commonwealths. 


A Series of volumes narrating the history of those 
States in the Union which have a striking Political, 
Social, or Economical History. 


Edited by HORACE E. SCUDDER. 


. VIRGINIA. By Joun Esten Cooke, 
II. OREGON. By Wir11aM Barrows. 
Ill. MARYLAND. By Wi.i.i1am Hanp Browne. 
IV. KENTUCKY. By N.S. SHALER. 
V. MICHIGAN. By Tuomas M. Cootey. 
VI. KANSAS. By Leverett W. Sprinc. 
VII. CALIFORNIA. By Jostan Royce. (Nearly Ready.) 

Each Volume, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. (Other volumes in prep- 
aration.) 

“We regard this series of State Histories one of the most im- 
portant and valuable literary and historical enterprises of the 
day. It ought to be among the first set of books purchased for 
ateacher’s or school library.””—Pennsylvania School Fournal. 
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xy For sale by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Boston, Mass. 


Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 











